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POST-WAR MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT 
I—THE CIVIL SERVICE 


By L. C. Wurre, 
General Secretary, Civil Service Clerical Association. 


[Jn view of the fact that a Cabinet Committee is considering the post- 
war machinery of government, we propose to publish a series of articles 
upon the subject. Ep.—THE PouiticaAL QuaARTERLY.] 


APPOINTMENT 


URING periods of industrial depression, greater 

importance is attached to the degree of security 

which particular professions afford than to the prizes 

they have to offer. It is because of this that, when 

unemployment figures outside are high, competition 
for entry to the Civil Service is exceptionally keen. It might be 
assumed that the Service is advantaged by being able to select 
from an excess of potential candidates made available through 
such circumstances, but, in my view, experience tells against 
such an assumption. The reasons for this are very relevant to 
the consideration of recruitment to the Civil Service after the 
war. 

Many young men and women, who entered the lower and 
middle grades of the service during the period of industrial 
depression before the war, had no positive desire to become 
Civil Servants at all. I believe this to have been true also to 
some, if not to the same extent, with those who entered higher 
up. They were influenced by parents and teachers to choose 
a career which would normally be free from the risks of 
unemployment, in preference to one with greater appeal but 
less security. This is an understandable motive, but it is not 
necessarily the motive which provides the Public Service with 
the best type of recruit. The number of young men and women 
in the Service in the years preceding the war who had little 
interest in their profession but who revealed a marked desire 
to be doing something different was disturbingly high. 

When recruitment is recommenced after the war, the 
functions of the Civil Service Commission might well be 
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extended to enable educational work to be done in schools, and 
among parents and the young people themselves, in order that 
they may be made aware of the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of Civil Service employment. Such work is par- 
ticularly necessary among those who may be considering 
entering the Clerical and Executive grades of the Service. One 
of its purposes would be to show that the price which so often 
has to be paid for security of tenure is employment on work 
so much of which is inevitably monotonous and routine. 
Emphasis should be placed on the extent to which the division 
of the Civil Service into grades, and the direct recruitment from 
outside the Service direct to the different grades, restricts the 
opportunities of promotion of those who enter lower down. 
Potential entrants should be given helpful information about the 
sort of work they will have to do, according to the particular 
grade they may enter, for disillusionments due to ignorance on 
this subject have been numerous and far-reaching in their effects. 
The young man who enters the Customs Service in the hope 
of being able to match his wits against would-be law-breakers, 
but who finds that his working day is spent in compiling 
columns of figures about imports, soon loses the inspiration 
which originally made him choose the Civil Service as a career. 

A scheme such as I have outlined might, I think, deter a 
number of unsuitable people from becoming Civil Servants 
and would certainly fortify them in their resistance against 
undue persuasion from teachers and parents. But it would still 
be necessary to have a more scientific allocation to particular 
Departments and to particular work than existed before the war. 
The practice of the Civil Service Commissioners was to send to 
successful candidates at examinations for the general classes of 
the Service lists of departments having vacancies, and to invite 
them to state their preferences. So often the recipients were 
uninformed about many things relevant to their decision and 
in many cases the stated choices were shots in the dark. Actually 
-it did not matter very much, because the Commissioners were 
usually obliged to allocate recruits to where vacancies existed, 
regardless of individual preferences. I do not wish to over- 
emphasise the importance of initial allocation to particular 
departments, but I reject the view sometimes advanced that it 
matters very little where the new entrant is sent because he will 
eventually find his level. 

Under existing arrangements the Civil Service Commission 
ceases to have any direct interest in the young Civil Servant 
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after it has allocated him to his post. This I consider a serious 
defect. What so often happens is that the receiving department 
fits him in wherever staff happens to be wanted without much 
regard to his qualifications or temperament. If he gets along 
without revealing any marked signs of being out of place he is 
left there indefinitely or until official needs require his presence 
somewhere else. His transfer is then often conducted on the 
same completely unscientific basis. There is a system of proba- 
tion, extending from one to two years, during which period 
the newcomer is supposed to be under special surveillance with 
a view to determining his suitability for Civil Service employ- 
ment. More often than not, however, the person of doubtful 
fitness, instead of being re-allocated to another post or, in bad 
cases, told that it is in his best interest to find other employment, 
is conveniently hidden away where his deficiencies are unlikely 
to come to light or to create any embarrassment for his immediate 
chiefs. The motive may be a kindly one, but I believe it to be 
bad. The Civil Service Commissioners should remain respon- 
sible for the newcomers for a period after entry, and should 
receive reports upon their work and suitability. Where 
necessary, they should be empowered to re-allocate them to 
other departments, if experience shows the first choice to have 
been wrong. A more rigid application of the probationary 
system should be enforced to ensure the retirement from the 
Civil Service of those who, in their early years, give evidence 
that they have mischosen their careers, for it is a cruelty and not 
a kindness to condemn young men and women to a lifetime of 
unsuitable employment where they will become progressively 
more unhappy. 
TRAINING 

The training of Civil Servants is a matter to which a good 
deal of attention has recently been paid. This is all to the good 
and is in striking contrast to the indifference which existed 
towards this subject before the war. At present a Committee 
appointed by the late Chancellor is investigating the whole 
subject, including the recommendation of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure in favour of the creation of a Staff 
College. 

One cannot help noticing a certain confusion among those 
who ate most enthusiastic about the need for training schemes ; 
few of them seem to agree as to the precise purposes which 
these schemes should serve. It is scarcely necessary to suggest 
that until these purposes are clearly defined, the nature of the 
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training to be given cannot be usefully settled. One of the 
causes of confusion is the tremendous range of functions 
performed by Civil Servants and the wide differences which 
exist between the work of the different grades. Subjects 
admirably suited to the needs of trainees in the Administrative 
Class might be of very limited value to members of the lower 
gtades, only an insignificant number of whom are likely to 
reach the highest levels. It is necessary, therefore, to deal with 
the question in stages. 

Administrative Grades —In my view the most important part 
of the training in the Administrative Class should have to do 
with people and affairs. The present arrangement, which 
enables young men and women from the Universities to begin 
and end their official lives in the Whitehall headquarters of a 
Ministry, without having any real experience of what might be 
termed the “front-line” of their Departments, is bad. In 
Departments such as the Ministry of Labour and the Assistance 
Board, it should be possible, for example, for new entrants to 
the Administrative Class to spend some part of their training 
period in performing the actual work in the Exchanges and the 
Area Offices and having physical contact with the Departments’ 
clients. They should also take refresher courses from time to 
time afterwards to enable the Administrative side of the Depart- 
ment to be kept up to date with the “ front-line” work. One 
of the common complaints made by the men and women who 
have to deal with the public is that the instructions and regula- 
tions to which they work, and which emanate from the Adminis- 
trative sides of their Departments, show a lack of knowledge 
of the human and practical considerations involved. This gives 
rise to a feeling of hostility between the Administrative and the 
Executive Branches of Departments. Much could be done to 
eradicate this by ensuring closer contacts between those who 
formulate instructions and those who have to put them into 
effect. 

There are, of course, Departments of the Public Service 
where arrangements for periodical contact between members of 
the Administrative Class and the public which the Department 
serves cannot be so easily arranged. It is also conceivable 
that the public interest might not be advantaged by too close a 
relationship of this sort in some areas of the Service. But it is 
doubtful if there is any Branch of the Public Service where 
scope does not exist for a greater measure of contact and 
understanding than exists at the present time. The nature of 
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the contacts, the precise purposes they are to serve, and the 
limitations to be put upon them are all problems which need 
detailed consideration. 

Other Grades—Training schemes for the middle and the 
lower grades of the Civil Service are more difficult to devise. 
No uniform scheme is likely to prove of much value, since the 
functions performed by the Executive and Clerical grades of 
one Department may have little or no bearing upon those of 
another Department. To the extent to which there is a case 
for vocational training, it should be provided more on a Depart- 
mental than a general basis. In the major Departments, the work 
divides itself under a few main headings, and there should be 
no difficulty in arranging that, during the first few years of 
service, the young Civil Servant is given tuition in the main 
functions which his Department exists to serve and in the 
machinery existing to perform those functions in the different 
sub-departments. He could graduate, for example, in one of 
the large Central Registries through which most of the incoming 
and outgoing correspondence passes, and, from his experience 
there he would become familiar with the “lay-out” of the 
Department. , He could, in turn, be passed on to each of the 
main sections so that, at the end of a few years, he would be 
familiar in a general way with the organisation, and, as he passed 
to more important work, he would be assisted by the background 
of knowledge acquired in the training period. To-day there are 
in the large Government Departments men and women of 
mature years whose experience has been limited to one or two 
sections and who are as unfamiliar as any outsider with what 
goes on elsewhere in their own Ministries. 

Apart from the departmental training to which I have 
referred, centralised specialist courses could be devised. Audit 
and accounting work suggest themselves immediately as 
examples. Those duties have to be performed in almost all 
departments, but no training facilities are provided by the 
State. Moreover, as allocations to particular work are carried 
out at the present time so unscientifically, there is little incentive 
to Civil Servants to devote their leisure time to equipping 
themselves in particular subjects as there is no sort of assurance 
that these particular qualifications will be of any official use. 
There are other well-defined pieces of work in the Public 
Service which are carried out according to certain general ‘rules 
and under certain well-defined systems. It would be of great 
ptactical advantage to the Service if, under a Directorate of 
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Training, which might be a separate Department of the Service, 
or allied to the existing Civil Service Commission, provision 
for vocational training were introduced and opportunities given 
to Civil Servants to equip themselves with particular qualifica- 
tions with some assurance that the equipment would not later 
be wasted by faulty and unscientific allocation. 

I have said nothing so far about the idea of a Staff College 
for the Civil Service, and I don’t propose to spend very much 
time on it. The sponsors of that idea have yet to produce any 
cogent arguments in its support, or, indeed, any clear exposition 
of their ideas. I do not believe that a Staff College can offer 
any advantages which cannot be provided within the Service 
itself, if the problem of training is dealt with in a scientific 
fashion and takes full account of the importance of ensuring the 
maximum of contact, commensurate with the maintenance of 
essential integrity, between Civil Servants and the community 
which they serve. The idea of a Staff College, as it emerged 
in the Report of the Select Committee, had a very unenthusiastic 
reception in the Civil Service, where it is regarded, particularly 
among the middle and lower grades, with a good deal of 
suspicion. In the nature of the case, the number of persons 
who can be given such advantages as a Staff College can offer 
must always be a meagre proportion of the total. There is the 
suspicion that a vested interest will develop in which the 
selected, those who select them, and those responsible for the 
administration of the Staff College, will combine to justify 
choices made. In the result the College will become less of a 
valuable training ground than a restricted inlet into the higher 
grades of the Service. The many, on whom the preferment has 
not fallen, will know at a disturbingly early point in their 
official careers that an upper limit has been imposed upon them, 
beyond which they cannot hope to pass, no matter how 
brilliantly they may acquit themselves in their official work. 


PROMOTION 

I turn now to the question of promotion, the most vexed 
of all Civil Service questions. Contrary to commonly held 
view, competition for promotion in the Civil Service is so keen 
as to be almost unhealthy, and something fieeds to be done to 
minimise the importance which Civil Servants attach to it. The 
position in the lower and middle grades of the Service—and 
since these comprise the overwhelming majority of the staffs, 
consideration of their situation is very appropriate—is a some- 
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what complicated one. For promotions from one area to 
another merit is regarded as the dominant consideration ; age 
and experience are not of themselves assets, and, in certain 
instances, may be positive disqualifications. I cite, by way of 
example, promotions from the Clerical to the Executive grades, 
where the emphasis is on youth and receptivity rather than on 
seniority and experience. By way of contrast, however, are the 
promotions from the clerical to the supervisory and controlling 
grades, in which the important factor is maturity and experience. 
In their early years of service, among the young men and 
women who aspire to enter the Executive class, there is a 
concentration of effort which is, in some respects, dispropor- 
tionate to the limited possibilities of promotion or indeed to 
the benefits which may accrue from it. Leisure time is assiduously 
devoured in taking courses in subjects which may be thought 
to brighten the prospects of selection, and degrees and diplomas 
ate collected, for the main purpose of being used to dazzle 
promotion boards. All this takes place during the late teens 
and the early twenties, and so much of this effort is of the 
“cramming” kind. In the result, many of the younger 
generation of Civil Servants have overdrawn on their mental 
and physical energies during the period when their leisure time 
could, from the point of view of physical and full mental develop- 
ment, have been more profitably spent. Moreover, as some 
so per cent of the posts in the Executive grades are filled by 
direct entry from the open examinations, and because the 
number of aspirants for promotion always greatly exceeds the 
number of promotees, the proportion of disappointments is 
bound to be high. Disillusionment at the end of a process of 
concentrated preparation is a bitter blow made worse because, 
when these young people pass beyond the age when they are 
serious candidates for Executive promotion, their remaining 
hope lies in getting into the supervisory grades. But for such 
promotions, influenced as they are by seniority and maturity, 
they must wait a very long time, often as long as from fifteen 
to twenty years. It is this system which deadens their hopes 
and causes them to develop a negative attitude towards their 
profession. 

The principle of selecting men and women for promotion to 
the supervising and controlling posts in the Civil Service rests 
upon the assumption that long years of being supervised makes 
supervisors of those who have suffered. The actual formula 
upon which selection boards work in picking out controlling 
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and supervising officers is “‘ seniority combined with merit.” 
The first qualification is acquired by mere endurance; the 
second by punctuality, good conduct and avoidance of difficulty 
with supervising officers. The time when these qualifications 
may receive their reward varies tremendously from Department 
to Department according to the nature of the work and the 
amount of supervision required. Very often the first promotion 
which a Civil Servant achieves is in his late forties or his early 
fifties. Armed with the qualifications I have mentioned, he 
proceeds to take control of younger men and women who are 
passing through the same painful process as that from which 
he has belatedly emerged. 

In the Administrative and Professional areas of the Civil 
Service, the position is, of course, very different. Promotion 
comes more rapidly, and the work upon which the less exalted 
members of these Classes are engaged is more interesting and 
enables mental vigour to be maintained to a much greater 
extent. If it were possible to hold out to the lower grades of 
the Civil Service the same expectations that exist higher up, 
there would be no very great problem to solve, but the Civil 
Service, shaped and organised as it is, cannot have prizes of 
equal value on offer at every stage in the hierarchy. 

I have referred to the promotion problem in the Civil 
Service, not in the sense that there is any difficulty in selecting 
as many people as are necessary for the more responsible duties, 
but in the sense of dealing with that vast number for whom 
prospects of any advancement beyond the first step or two on 
the ladder are small indeed. I believe the natural difficulties to 
have been increased by the creation of an unnecessary number 
of grades. Experience during the war has thrown a new light 
on this problem. Overtime is being worked on an umprece- 
dented scale, but the actual cash rewards for overtime diminish 
in value the higher one proceeds until, at the Staff Officer and 
equivalent levels, no additional payments are made for overtime 
at all. This has resulted in members of the lower grades, 
because of their more favourable overtime conditions, earning 
more money than their official superiors, for working shorter 
hours. In spite of this the competition to enter the higher 
ranks, far from diminishing, has, if anything, become more 
acute, and it is an interesting commentary on the outlook of 
Civil Servants that so many of them are prepared to suffer a 
drop in total earnings in return for entry into the higher posts. 
This experience confirms the view that the Civil Servant is, 
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perhaps, more concerned about status and standing than he is 
about the additional pay which employment in the higher posts 
normally provides. 

A partial solution of the promotion problem would be the 
elimination of some of the present grading divisions and the 
abolition of direct recruitment to posts above those in the basic 
class. I see no reason for the separation into a class of its own 
of the Executive work of the Civil Service; nor do I believe 
it necessary that the greater number of posts in the Adminis- 
trative Class should be filled from persons who have not passed 
through the ranks but who enter direct from the Universities. 
It is necessary, of course, that the intake to the Civil Service 
should be related to our educational system and that the 
graduate as well as the product of the Secondary School should 
have the opportunity of a Civil Service career. It would be 
possible, however, to atrange for the intake to be to a basic 
class and for different rates of pay to operate on appointment 
which took account of the age of entry. Posts beyond the 
level of what is now termed “ Administrative Principal,” i.e. 
posts in the highest groups of the Administrative Class, could 
continue to be filled by the most careful selection from below, 
and in this specially preserved area would be the Assistant 
Secretaries, Principal Assistant Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries 
and Permanent Secretaries. Below these could be one main 
Class for the performance of the less important Administrative 
work and for the Executive and Clerical work of the Service. 
A lengthy scale of pay would have to be devised to cover this 
vety wide range of functions. It would be necessary to interpose 
efficiency barriers at certain points in this scale, and progress 
beyond these points would not be made without a certificate 
of capacity to perform the higher ranges of work. The severity 
of the test could become greater as the stages became higher. 
Failure to pass beyond the next efficiency barrier would be 
remediable, in those cases where the necessary ability was 
present, by a greater attention to the particular deficiencies that 
had been responsible for initial failure. Under such an arrange- 
ment it would be possible to relate the quality of the work done 
more closely to the salary received, and the almost unhealthy 
attention now paid to status and standing would be very much 
reduced. The element of chance which now enters into the 
promotion competition, and which is accentuated because the 
tatio of higher to lower posts varies as between Departments, 
would be largely eliminated, and the Civil Servant would not 
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be advantaged or disadvantaged by the fortuitous circumstance 
of where he happens to be employed. 

The form of organisation I have propounded cuts right 
across the present conception and could, indeed, be considered 
unnecessarily revolutionary if its only purpose were to provide 
a more ordered system of promotion than we have to-day. But 
in my view it possesses advantages apart from those related to 
promotion. Even if this were not the case, however, I would 
still submit it for careful consideration, for until we do something 
to decrease the importance which is attached to status, dissatis- 
faction will continue to run high. I believe that the scheme I 
have propounded would serve to destroy a good deal of this 
dissatisfaction, and it would certainly do away with the excessive 
sub-division of work from which the Service suffers to-day— 
a sub-division which cannot be justified by reference to the 
nature of the functions performed or the compartments into 
which those functions appropriately fit. 


POST-WAR MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


II—RESEARCH, INTELLIGENCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Haroip Lask1 


I 
HE relation of the modern state in Great Britain to 
research and intelligence is as inadequate as it 1s 
complicated. The fact that our society is over- 
whelmingly based upon the assumptions, first, that 
private ownership in the means of production gives 
better results than public ownership, and, second, that implied 
in the fact of private ownership is the need for secrecy in 
discovery, has meant that, in the scientific field, the place of 
government has always been both dubious and haphazard. The 
fact, further, that ours is so gravely unequal a society response 
to demand in which is rarely proportionate to need aas meant 
that the use of modern techniques for eliciting information, 
even upon a confidential plane, has been very slowly adopted, 
even where its immense possibilities are known. ‘Though the 
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requirements of two world wars in a single generation have 
both elevated the status of the scientist in government employ, 
and hastened the effort of the administrator to find out, as in 
the realm of food, for example, what demands he must satisfy ; 
it is difficult to feel that the official world, whether of the 
politician or of the civil servant, has worked out any effective 
foundations of a permanent policy either in scientific’ research 
or in the gathering and dissemination of information. In both 
realms the main features of policy have been timidity and 
niggardliness ; and there is little to suggest that the experience 
of the present war is likely to drive home its lessons. 

No brief discussion can pretend to describe the organisation 
of the complicated machinery of research and intelligence in 
the British Government; under the first head, that has been 
done in critical detail by Professor J. D. Bernal’, and it is in itself 
significant that no comparable description of the second exists. 
Until the war, the Stationery Office published, indeed, an 
invaluable guide to the available statistics, and, from time to 
time, the reports of Royal Commissions, Departmental Com- 
mittees, of officials like the Chief Inspector of Factories, or the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, of commercial 
attachés or consular officials in the Foreign Service, provided 
important material. A mass of important knowledge, of course, 
had been accumulated over the years by Departments like the 
Board of Inland Revenue, the Home Office, and the Board of 
Agriculture. Most government offices had their intelligence 
branches, and even their public relations officer. Yet no survey 
of the whole but must emphasise the general incoherence of 
the pattern involved. There was little co-ordination; there 
was no effective machinery for publicity; there was no real 
attempt to integrate the work, or the needs, of government 
with those of outside bodies. The scientific enquirer, whether 
in the natural sciences or in the field of social studies, was 
everywhere subordinate to the administrator, with the result 
that the complexion of the government in office had far too 
great an influence both on the nature and range of the problems 
investigated. Above all, the total amount of money expended 
upon research and intelligence work was pitifully small, both 
directly and indirectly. No one could look at the whole picture 
and infer from its character that the British Government under- 
stood either the implications of modern science or the possi- 
bilities inherent in the investigation of social phenomena. 

1 The Social Function of Science. (1939.) Esp. chap. 17. 
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Above all, the incoherence of its attitude in both realms, its 
discontinuity,‘ and the absence of any organised method of 
surveying the problems by which it was confronted present 
features * which it is difficult not to be disturbed. 


II 

The answer, no doubt, to the general problem is a willingness 
to spend more money ; but it is only a partial answer. The 
scale of expenditure is important; but hardly less important 
ate the related issues of who are to decide the obiects of 
expenditure, the status of those who investigate, the methods 
by which investigation is to be undertaken, and the difference 
between short-term and long-term expenditure. All of these, 
it must be emphasised, are matters closely bound-up with the 
nature of British society. So long as it rejects the idea that we 
must plan the objectives at which we are to aim ; so long, even 
more, as it identifies the idea of planned objectives with 
bureaucracy and the denial of freedom ; so long as its statesmen 
and men of affairs regard the scientist, whether in the field of 
human, or the field of non-human, relations, as an individualist 
amateur who would be spoilt by professional recognition ; we 
shall lack the knowledge that is appropriate to wise action. 
It is, in fact, inherent in the unequal society which, despite 
universal suffrage, Great Britain remains, that neither in the 
natural nor in the social sciences is research attempted on a 
scale that is proportionate to our problems. War apart, life 
is a gracious and pleasant thing for our rulers; unless some 
problem presses, or some individual minister has an interest 
in a particular scheme, it is highly unlikely that large-scale 
expenditure will pass the scrutiny of the lynx-eyed Treasury. 
The result is the simple one that we not only do not spend the 
money which might give us the knowledge we require; we 
even lack the organisation which could spend the money 
if Parliament were asked to vote it. Only in the single field of 
defence, and there, for the most part, only in periods of actual 
crisis, are the national purse-strings loosened. We confront 
the problems of the twentieth century in a frame of mind which 
was outmoded at the time when, a century and a half ago, the 
Smithsonian Institution was founded for “the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge amongst men”. 

Let us note, first, how much of the vital enquiry in modern 
times has been the outcome of private zeal either only partially, 
or not at all, assisted by the Government. The famous Survey 
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of London by Charles Booth, and that of York by Seebohm 
Rowntree, were the work of private individuals ; the first was 
repeated, half a century later, by the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, the second, after a generation, again by 
Mr. Rowntree. Most of the important work on the national 
income and its distribution has been done by academic persons 
like Professor A. L. Bowley ; books like the once indispensable 
“ Progress of the Nation,” by A. R. Porter, has had no govern- 
ment successor. Our criminal statistics are lamentable; there is 
no adequate census of production ; there is no census of housing 
which, even before 1939, would have enabled an argument on 
housing programmes to proceed from agreed factual premises. 
The Home Office knew nothing of penal experiment in the 
U.S.S.R. ; it required violent outbreaks in the West Indies to 
secure an attempt at serious insight into their social and 
economic conditions. Almost all our anthropological work 
was the outcome of private investigation; and, once again, 
neither the India Office nor the Colonial office had any knowledge 
of what was being done to destroy illiteracy in the Soviet Union. 
The serious attempt to train members of the civil service to ask 
the right questions can hardly be said even to have reached its 
infant stage. There was no central statistical office as a service 
institution for government before the war began. And if one 
moves from the realm of measurable fact—the number of 
unemployed, for example—upon which taxation depended, 
into the realm of more impalpable opinion, at best, the Govern- 
ment was largely dependent upon what information it could 
gather from those elements in the community, for the most 
part powerful elements, which had taken pains to organise 
themselves to protect some interest with which they were 
concerned. 

If the position in the natural sciences was better, it was not 
outstandingly better. No doubt certain Government institu- 
tions, like the National Physical Laboratory and the Geological 
Survey, had immense achievements to their credit. No doubt, 
also, from time to time, a Minister, like Lord Haldane, showed 
both interest in, and understanding of, the place of science in 
the community. But all the major scientific institutions, the 
Royal Society, the Royal Institution, the university laboratories, 
the British Association, to take obvious examples, were 
dependent upon private benefaction for their main oppor- 
tunities ; the Rockefeller Foundation has spent more, since it 
was created, on scientific research than the British Government. 
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And where the knowledge existed, there was no assurance that 
it would be used. The experience of Sir Ronald Ross with 
malaria exemplifies the static approach of Whitehall to the use 
of knowledge which, if applied, would alter decisively the 
environment with which it deals. Nor must we forget, as 
Sit F. G. Hopkins has pointed out, that the work generally 
of the Medical Research Council suffers seriously from the fact 
that the organisation of the profession sets its effort in an 
excessively clinical aspect, and fails to give due regard to the 
scientific background in which it should be set. 

Nor can one omit the problem of delay in tackling an issue. 
Had miners’ nystagmus or silicosis been the general threat to 
the population that cholera was a century ago, it is difficult to 
believe that enquiry would have been so dilatory or remedy so 
belated. It has taken the Government thirty years and more 
to revise the cost of living index ; though it has been a common 
theme of every wage enquiry that the index was a pathetic 
anachronism. Broadly, indeed, both in the social and in the 
natural sciences, it is not unreasonable to argue that the attitude 
of the Government to research and intelligence is still built on 
the assumption that its essential function is a negative one. 
Bodies like the National Chemical Laboratory are little more 
than an adjunct of the Board of Trade for the purpose of 
analysis. Bodies like the Fuel Research Board leave an essential 
investigation like hydrogenation to I.C.I. 

Nor is it easy to speak with enthusiasm of the part played 
by the Government in industrial research. The associations 
initiated after the first World War by the Department of 
Industrial and Scientific Research, some twenty in number, 
hardly cover half the field of production; they lack adequate 
funds for large-scale effort, and they are handicapped by the 
secrecy of process to which most firms cling where they are 
not inhibited in development by our patent laws. Those 
institutions which are, like the Forests Products Institute and 
the Building Research Institute, directly under the Government, 
have a better record ; though one has only to read the Reports 
of the Advisory Council of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research to realise that their work has not yet been 
genuinely integrated with the policy-making branches of the 
Government.? 


1Proc. Roy. Soc. (1934.) Vol. 148, pp. 24-5. 
* As for instance the comments, in the Report for 1932-3, of the Advisory Committee 
on the lamentable results of the disappearance of the Empire Marketing Board. 
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But perhaps nothing better illustrates the scope of the 
problem than the policy of the Department of Industrial and 
Scientific Research in making grants to students. Our univer- 
' sities every year turn out some 2,000 graduates in the natural 
sciences, pure and applied. Of these, on the average, some 
eighty receive grants ; and perhaps, again on the average, some 
thirty of these embark upon a career of research in industry. 
The grants are limited to {120 per annum, though they may 
amount to {250 per annum at Oxford and Cambridge. It is 
difficult not to conclude from such a position ejther that the 
universities train a very small proportion of students fit for 
industrial research, or, alternatively, that the Government and 
business men have jointly made up their minds that the pro- 
motion of science in a positive way by the State is definitely 
undesirable. 

Anyone, in fact, who surveys the whole field will find 
himself driven to some obvious conclusions : 

1. The funds at the disposal of research are utterly 
inadequate. 

2. Neither the salary nor the status of the Government 
researcher is adequate. 

3. The pattern of administrative organisation is awkward, 
lacking in integration, and defective in comprehensiveness. 

4. The relation of research to administration is gravely 
defective. The control of research is mostly, both in the natural 
and the social sciences, in the hands of men who have no serious 
acquaintance with the possibilities of either. 

5. There is no properly thought-out policy for long-time 
research. It is an issue with which the most important civil 
servants are, outside the Defence departments, rarely acquainted, 
and it seldom reaches the level of ministerial discussion. 

6. There is no properly thought-out attempt to use the 
universities, or bodies like the Royal Society, to make investi- 
gations of an independent character into the problems with 
which the community is concerned. 

7. Every stage in the development of research by Govern- 
ment, whether in the natural or the social sciences, is marked 
by an excessive, indeed an outrageous, tenderness for existing 
vested interests. 

8. No proper method exists in any Government department 
for securing awareness of the relevant work. achieved by 
scientists in foreign countries. This unawareness is especially 
notable in the case of the U.S.S.R. 
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9. The sacrifice of the endowment of research to the easy 
road of direct subsidy to the industry concerned, so notable in 
the inter-war years in agriculture, exhibits in the Government 
a preference for the short-term, as against the long-term view, 
which is bound to have evil results. It is difficult not to associate 
this preference with the power of vested interests, in agriculture 
those of the farmers and landowners, to obscure the claims of 
science with its power to lower costs and to change habits. 
In this field, the failure, between 1919 and 1939, to apply the dis- 
coveries of the science of nutrition is an outstanding example of 
administrative inadequacy in the utilisation of new knowledge. 

10. It is difficult to see evidence of any attempt on the part 
of Government to set the problems of science in the full and 
coherent perspective that would give its possibilities their due 

lace in the life ‘of the nation. On the contrary, the evidence 
is rather of piecemeal thinking. The problems of civil aviation, 
for example, are rarely related to the issues of aerodrome-sites, 
economic air-routes, house-design, because the civil servants 
responsible do not compel attention to the fact that land- 
ownership, national sovereignty, and tradition in building and 
architecture, all stand in the way of the potentialities before us. 
There is no plane of thought in the organisation of the British 
Government which assures this kind of wholesale consideration 
of science. 

11. It is important to note that little effort is made by 
Government to make public, even to embark upon, the 
enquiries which would reveal the waste in modern industry. 
We have no studies of adequate dimensions on the costs 
of distribution, especially of advertising, of the maintenance 
of a great mass of small retail traders. I am using examples 
only; but it is difficult not to feel that the failure to use 
“ rationalisation ” in this realm is largely due to the fact that a 
middle-class democracy like Great Britain does not desire to 
offend the farmer and the small trader, who are the two most 
consistently conservative elements in the community. 

12. No one can fail to see, in any examination of the 
relations between Government and the social and natural 
sciences in-this country how much they are still dominated (1) 
by the theological inheritance of our society and (2) by the 
individualist approach which still believes that the scientist’s 
passion for knowledge as an end in itself colours the organisation 
upon which we depend. An example of the first is the difficulty 
of getting an adequate endowment from public funds for research 
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into the methods of birth-control. While it is, no doubt, true 
that the pleasure of discovery is a real motive in any investigator 
of quality, it is certainly by no means either the only, or even 
the first, of the investigator’s motives. And it is highly probable 
that the emphasis on this individualist approach results in (1) 
the assumption that scientific discovery will take care of itself ; 
(2) the inadequate provision of the assistance the scientist needs ; 
and (3) inadequate co-ordination of research activities—there 
can be little doubt that all this in great part reflects, as the great 
chemist Fritz Haber pointed out, the habit of mind off the 
English gentleman. Our civil service approaches the relations 
of Government to the sciences in this mood. 

13. A further weakness is the age of those who are charged 
with the direction of these relations. A Minister of the Crown 
is likely to be in his middle fifties ; it is rare for a permanent 
secretary of a department to be less than fifty ; the average age 
of the advisory councils on science in the departments of State 
is sixty-three ; the result is that the needs of the new generation 
are being passed upon by the one that is coming to its close. 
While there is, no doubt, an important truth in the fact that 
maturity brings a certain experience and judgment, there is a 
not less important truth in the need, above all in this realm, for 
a certain audacity and experimentalism which only the out- 
standing Minister and the quite exceptional civil servant are 
likely, after middle age has been reached, to possess. 

14. A real danger exists in our system in the implications 
of the relationship between the administrator and industry. 
The civil servant who hopes, on leaving the department to 
which he belongs, to become a director of one of the great 
corporations will be anxious, even if unconsciously, not to 
offend it. Just as inventions are suppressed because they may 
mean injury to existing interests, for example, expensive 
alterations in plant, so it may be recommended that an investi- 
gation be not undertaken, or some proposed change be under- 
rated, lest it mean a conflict between the administrator and a 
big firm. Or the official may desire to safeguard his Minister 
from the difficulties involved in some proposed innovation or 
enquiry. I have been told, on good authority, that the placing 
of orders for the making of tanks in a British Dominion was 
postponed during the whole of the first year of this war for fear 
of repercussions in the House of Commons from members, in 
both parties, concerned to safeguard the interests of the steel 

' Bernal. Op, cit., p. 124. 
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industry after the war. I suggest that no small part of the 
reason for the backwardness of Indian industrial development 
will be found in this realm. 

15. Another real danger, especially in the realm of social 
science, comes from the Departmental desire to “let well 
alone.” Ovxieta non movere is an axiom of official wisdom. There 
grows up in every Ministry a bias in favour of a particular line 
of policy; and the research favoured is the research which 
ptoves that this policy is valid. Between the wars, tank- 
enthusiasts suffered when their C.I.G.S. at the War Office had 
been brought up as a cavalry officer. The naval men who 
believed, in the same period, that an aeroplane could sink a 
battleship did not find promotion easy. Nothing would induce 
the Treasury, until the outbreak of war, to recognise the 
_ validity, much less the importance, of Lord Keynes’s views. 

“With us,” Mr. Nevinson was told in India by an official, 
“with us a pro-native is a rank outsider.” Again, I give 
examples only ; but it is worth adding that, in the choice of 
temporary civil servants during the war-period, it has been 
more forgivable to have been known as an_ enthusiastic 
supporter of General Franco than to have been marked down 
even as a critical supporter of Marshal Stalin, before 1939-41. 
The outcome of this attitude is the important one that con- 
formity and conventionalism are the highway to posts of 
importance, and the limits of what is in fact practicable, even 
within the framework of our system, are set far lower than they 
need to be. 

16. A final danger, which must strike the observer, is that 
there is little opportunity in the British scheme of organisation 
for the researcher in the natural or the social sciences to show 
his powers as an administrator, save by accident, and all the 
vital places are reserved for the administrator. While it is no 
doubt true that it is sheer waste to allow a man of the ability 
of Joseph Henry to spend on the organisation of the Smith-. 
sonian Institution powers that might have made him a name 
like that of Clark-Maxwell or Willard Gibbs, it is also true that 
it is thoroughly unsatisfactory to allow the administrator the 
final say in the judgment of scientific proposals. To be a 
scientist is, no doubt, to be a specialist ; but the possession of 
a specialism does not exclude that faculty of commonsense which 
the administrator is supposed to possess in a degree which 
the scientist does not share. In fact, this is a matter to be 
assessed separately in each individual. Lord Rutherford had a 
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magnificent fund of commonsense ; it is not easy to feel, on the 
record, that in the years of Mr. Chamberlain’s ascendency, Sir 
Horace Wilson could have rivalled him in this regard. Not 
until the judgment of the researcher’s plans is set by considera- 
tions wider than those which now obtain shall we have attained 
a satisfactory relationship. And this is true even though it be 
the case that few men with first-rate gifts for research will wish 
to devote their main energies to administration. 


Ill 

I cannot even attempt here to outline what seem to me 
the changes that are desirable in the organisation I have been 
discussing. It must suffice to say that, in my own view, the 
changes that are required are of a major character. The relation 
of Government to science in Great Britain still exhibits, at almost 
every point, the characteristics of a state-power that is essentially 
and inherently negative in character. Partly, that is because 
our society is still overwhelmingly geared to the profit-making 
motive ; and its operation necessarily results in the frustration 
of science. For the greater the degree in which organised 
knowledge makes us the masters of Nature, the more possible 
becomes an economics of abundance. Our whole theory of 
society is predominantly built on an economics of scarcity. 
The actual function of government is not the maximum possible 
fulfilment of demand, but the fulfilment of that portion of 
effective demand to which we are limited by the requirements 
of a capitalist democracy. Within this ambit, no government 
could transcend the postulates upon which it was built. Imme- 
diately we begin to scrutinise those postulates, it becomes 
obvious that they are a technique not of fulfilment but of 
frustration. 

We could not, for instance, seriously hope to maintain them 
and realise Sir John Orr’s programme for nutrition. We could 
not hope to maintain them, either, and achieve, at a high 
standard, a programme of full employment. It is at least 
doubtful whether we could rapidly introduce the developments 
that are becoming possible as a result of the study of fibres in 
clothing without grave trouble. The same is true of housing, 
of town-planning, of transportation. The problem of the 
health of our population exists on one plane when we think 
of a socialised medical service ; but it exists on a very different 
plane when the services of medicine are a commodity largely 
bought and sold in terms of a medical profession the members 
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of which are concerned with the making of profit. The future 
of machinery in its effect on the worker is one thing if the 
instruments of production are privately owned; it is another 
and a very different future, if machinery comes to be owned 
by the community, and private profit can cease to be regarded. 
Above all, the kind of educational system we can contemplate 
in a system run for the private profit of a few, bears no relation 
to the kind of educational system we can begin to contemplate 
if the well-being of the community is the test by which our 
effort is directed. 

It is imperative to be clear that the relation of government 
to scientific enquiry in all realms of knowledge is given by 
the postulates of dur existing system. Those postulates involve, 
on a large scale, the frustration, conscious and unconscious, of 
scientific possibility. Inventions are suppressed because they 
will not pay. Enquiries are not undertaken because their 
results would be disturbing. Difficulties are not faced because 
they are not felt as oppressive by the men and women who 
command purchasing power. In a society like ours scientific 
knowledge is necessarily subordinated to an end it cannot 
define. That end is given by those who rule the society in 
which we live; and, in a major degree, progress in science is 
a function which is determined by those rulers. 

Not, indeed, wholly determined. The implications of 
scientific change are beyond the knowledge even of those who 
possess the power of the state. They can set the problems, ask 
the questions ; chey can never know with any certainty what will 
be done with the answers. It is obviously important that Great 
Britain, in the next epoch, will have to prove the validity of the 
postulates upon which its social system is built over against 
the outcome of the very different postulates upon which the 
Soviet Union is built. It is obviously important, also, that, in 
increasing measure, the British scientist is impatient of the 
constraints laid upon him by the limitations of a democracy 
that is contained within the envelope of capitalism. It is 
significant, too, that there is a growing tendency amo.ig men 
of science, in the field of nature as well as in the humanistic 
studies, to recognise their obligation as citizens ; here, without 
doubt, the impact of Fascism upon the scientist has been to 
emphasise the fragility of any liberal and progressive outlook 
that is taken for granted. The scientist is slowly coming to 
realise, what the worker has always known, that freedom must 
be taken and can never be conceded. 
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The future relations of Government with science and 
intelligence must take serious account of these considerations. 
None of them, I must emphasise, means for one moment that 
the victory of freedom and democracy is secure ; not even the 
defeat of Nazi Germany offers any such security. At best, it 
creates the conditions in which freedom and democracy are 
possible. But it still leaves their conquest as a major task for 
the next age to fulfil. And it leaves it upon the basis of an 
understanding that retrogression is as possible as advance, that 
the relations we have so far built between science, intelligence, 
and the state-power set the two former in a context of which 
the last is the master. And the state-power is not, and cannot be, ¢ 
a neutral agent. Its authority is in the hands of those who own 
and operate the instruments of production. If there is to be 
4 change in the purposes to which it is devoted, there must be 
a change in the relations of production. In the making of that 
change, it would be foolish to regard the officials of our Govern- 
ment as the enemy ; but, equally, it would be foolish to regard 
them as our friends. Their direction will be determined by the 
volume of power that freedom and democracy can organise 
in their service. They will become devoted to their achieve- 
ment in the degree that they are successful. For every state 
belongs to the men who have the courage to take possession 
of its authority. 


WHO'LL WIN ? 


By Tom Harrisson ’ 


ce 


DON’T expect many social changes in practical form— 
but I do think the war has already shaken many people, 
once apathetic because they felt secure and did not 
know other people’s lives, into at least an interest in 
securing healthier and less degrading conditions for 
the working people of this country.” 

Thus a young married soldier, about “ after the war.” He 
echoes a by now familiar and ever-growing attitude of mixed 
doubt and hope, apathy and alertness. There has been a con- 
siderable and increasing concern, in the columns of the New 
Statesman and elsewhere, to some extent with this attitude 
(though its importance is still much under-estimated), to a larger 
extent with the political set-up which will eventually have to 


! 
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face this reconditioned (or de-conditioned) public. In particular, 
there is leftish concern at the returned confidence of Conser- 
vatism. Because the Right was quiet in 1940 and 1941, dark 
years when all men’s goodwill was needed for survival, many 
leftward minds seem to have assumed a change of heart to match 
the tongue. But naturally, when things get “ better,” when the 
siren’s wail is dim, and unity less vital, hidden faces again pop 
eagerly out from behind the camouflage nets. Belatedly, the 
Left are having to recognise that their future fight may be tough. 
That Social Change which 1941 writers like J. B. Priestley and 
Ritchie Calder wrote about as if it had already begun, via 
blitzes and British Restaurants, seems less certain now. The 
Tories re-emerge with new assurance, while Labour hopes 
uncertainly. Politics consists in manipulating, if possible 
successfully, the “natural”, “automatic” trends, for group 
interests, if necessary, into other channels than those they would 
normally follow. Not only in Britain, but throughout the world, 
strong forces of self-interest as well as deep tides of human 
mood and distress, are lining up for a catharsls of civilisation 
in the years ahead, the years of Theoretical Peace. What 
objective evidence can we now adduce about the probable 
emergent political pattern? Data accumulates and certain 
tentative, limited, answers can be attempted. 

This is an impersonal attempt: First, here at home... 
The commonest single belief among politicians seems to be 
that at the next General Election, whatever Party or Group 
Winston Churchill heads will win (e.g. Spectator, September 3rd ; 
Tribune, October 22nd ; Nicholas Davenport in Evening Standard, 
November 3rd; Michael Foot in Evening Standard, November 
23rd). Some Conservatives claim to be eager for a straight poll, 
like Colonel Arthur Evans, M.P., at the Annual Conference of 
Conservative Ciubs of Wales (August 14th), though Colonel 
Harold Mitchell, M.P., Vice-Chairman of the Conservative 
Party, at a Birmingham Conservative Conference (July 24th), 
describes the party truce as “ still needed when war ends.” 
Although, by the coal debate of early October, Churchill had 
allegedly given up hope of a post-war coalition, A. V. Alexander, 
of the tiny Co-operative Party, still advocates (November 13th), 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, the able man without a party, also favours 
some form of non-patty co-operation (November zoth, Bristol). 
In doubtful times, the Conservative Party itself tends to neo- 
fragmentation and a temporary leftish wing ; this time it is the 
Tory Reform Committee, first prominent in October, and 
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already effective in jockeying the party towards verbal acceptance 
of some planning ideas. This group is not, of course, by any 
means a new movement. It is revealing already a strong line in 
favour of permanent coalition (e.g. Chairman, Viscount 
Hinchingbrooke, M.P., speaking at Shrewsbury, November 27th; 
stat Quintin Hogg, M.P., writing in Evening Standard, November 
24th). Such tendencies imply that thoughtful Tories are far 
from sure of a solo success post-war. 

Meanwhile Labour is increasingly split on Coal, Workmen’s 
Compensation and other issues; so much so that Herbert 
Morrison has publicly warned the party of its approximation 
to the pre-war literal split-up (November 13th), a warning that 
has not spared him Mosley anger. The rank and file of Labour 
M.P.’s suspect another 1931 trap. Many evidently consider 
Churchill can carry the post-war election, and that they must 
work for victory only in a second post-war election. It can by 
no means be said that Labour is in very confident mood. Rather 
they are showing once more their old “fear of power,” 
rationalised into an exaggerated estimate of differences, and 
lately symbolised by the “ safety-first ” trend in the Parliamentary 
Party elections, which put Emanuel Shinwell off the Adminis- 
trative Committee. Some months ago I remarked, at a research 
meeting, that social surveys suggested a probable Labour 
victory, by a wide margin, at the next election, if Labour played 
now for success. Next day, a famous Labour journalist rang me 
up to query this “ amazing statement,” and another wrote me 
asking for substantiation of “so extravagant a claim.” The basis 
for my remarks will be examined below ; so far I wish only to 
re-emphasise Labour nervousness, Churchill overshadowing. 

Common Wealth show no such nervousness. Having won 
its first by-election at Eddisbury (September) and polled at 
recent by-elections 54,000 votes, it announced (Observer, October 
3td) the intention of running 120 candidates in the next general 
election. Sir Richard Acland, M.P., Chairman, declares for an 
outright attack on “the whole conception of a capitalist com- 
munity,” expresses a readiness to fight with and, if necessary, 
under the Labour Party, provided they discontinue “ an official 
policy of compromising with capitalism” (Plymouth, August 
18th). The temper of his party personnel is confident too ! 
But among M.P.’s of all established parties there is nervousness, 
nervousness at the uncertain future after an unprecedented 
parliamentary life of nine years, in which a third ot the original 
members, elected on Baldwinism, serving under three kings 
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and three Prime Ministers, have died or been elevated to 
“higher” appointments. One hundred and seventeen M.P.’s 
have entered the House without any teal election, in effect by 
party caucus. nomination. 

This record prolonging of parliamentary life is generally 
regarded, in the lobbies, as due for decease in the 1oth year, 
so strained is the gulf becoming between initial vote and 
current, dating result. Equally strained and stale is the electorate 
itself—stale two ways. First, through the inevitable moratorium 
on direct politics, and the 1939-43 effect on confusion of current 
thought. Second, through vast movements of population and 
the out-of-datedness of the last register. By the next election, 
very fen people under thirty will have voted at all. The whole basis 
of our democracy has thus been shelved, dangerously. The 
new legislation now passing into operation (second reading 
October 26th), establishing a temporary register for any election, 
comes just in time. The bigger problem of long overdue seat 
redistribution looms ahead (7zmes, October 20th, 1943). Labour 
feels a full redistribution would spread party gains and losses 
fairly evenly, while a partial one might be greatly to Tory 
advantage. Of the constituencies cited as examples in the 
report of the Committee on Electoral Machinery, five in six 
with deficient electorates are represented by Labour members, 
four in six with excessive electorates by Conservatives. Only 
27,000 N. Southwark electors could vote for or against George 
Isaacs as their parliamentary representative ; 188,000 decided 
on John Parker for Romford. Labour favours a common 
qualification for local elections, but many Conservative local 
authorities seem likely to oppose the change, which is indeed 
unlikely to favour them, by admitting more poorer, younger, 
non-householding folk. 

So much for the top level. Now for the big, wide bottom. 
Let us see the available evidence here. First, this question 
of Churchill. The common editorial and M.P. assumption of 
his post-war potency finds relatively little support in studies 
of public, let alone private, opinion. Supremely popular as 
he is to-day, this is closely associated with the idea of Winston 
the War Leader, Bulldog of Battle, etc. Ordinary people widely 
assume that after the war he’ll rest on his magnificent laurels. 
If he doesn’t, many say they will withdraw support, believing 
him no man of peace, of domestic policy, or human detail. 
This comes up over and over again in diaries, letters, talk. It 
is harder for people to express such sentiments publicly about 
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the chief loyalty figure and security symbol in war-time, but 
mass-observation had made many studies of Churchill popularity, 
short-term and long. While he has outstandingly maintained 
his position as a popular war leader—in October nine people 
in ten were favourable, a higher figure than in the same months 
last year—his position as a post-war figure is far from certain 
in the public mind. At some point in most of our political 
enquiries it emerges that most people do not expect he will 
be the primary post-war leader, while many do not expect that 
he will himself seek to be a post-war leader at all. His age, 
his already almost complete achievement, his supposed disin- 
terest in home affairs, and his alleged lack of sympathy with 
working people over domestic issues, all add up in the public 
mind. In addition, there is to some extent an automatic process 
of peace which tends to underline the contrast by wanting to 
be rid of the primary figures from war-time. Thus, in answer 
to a straight question on whether or not Churchill could or 
should be post-war prime minister, the majority reject the 
proposition. More illuminating perhaps ate enquiries into 
who people would like as a post-war premier, although there 
is always much difficulty in naming an alternative to the present 
leader. About two persons in ten nominated Churchill, and he 
has gained position slightly since Cripps declined; in July, 
1942, Cripps easily headed even Eden with 29 per cent, whereas 
by this autumn he had fallen to 14 per cent. 

On a broader front, there are a variety of M-O polls on 
post-war voting intentions. These must be treated with great 
caution, the main point to bear in mind being that people tend 
always to give “ respectable,” status quo, opinions to strangers 
(investigators). B.I.P.O. has also conducted several polls of 
interest in this connection, and they correspond closely with 
wy less statistical indices. In June.and August, 1943, they 
asked : 

“If there was a General Election to-morrow, how would 
you vote ?” 

The classifiable results : 

Percentage who said they'd vote this way in 


Would vote for June, 1943 August, 1943 
Conservative .. -. 25 percent .. 23 percent. 
Labour “ 1 Si ew ae ee 
Liberal + we wee és Se ‘“ 
Communist ah 7 in 3 " 
Common Wealth .. 2 * ~~ I a 
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About one in six were uncertain both times. These polls 
covered only civilians. All M-O evidence suggests that service 
personnel have been more affected by radical trends than civilians 
and service voting in Australia and New Zealand confirms 
this (see below). B.I.P.O. finds, as M-O does, most civilian 
radicals are among the under 29’s, few of whom have ever 
voted ; here Common Wealth and Communist Party support 
is strongest, as also the “ undecided ” and “ non-voters.’ 

Somewhat contrary evidence is supplied by the “Daily 
Express Centre of Public Opinion,” an interesting organisation 
run on no clearly recognised independent scientific lines. These 
polls seem frequently to support Beaverbrook policy, and 
therefore the striking feature of the one published on July 24th, 
1943, is the relatively slight difference of Conservative over 
Labour—no preponderance at all if leftist coalition is assumed. 
The Conservative drop prestige is great compared with the last 
election. 


Percentage who said 
| Would vote for they'd vote this way 
Conservative on ws on -. 37 per cent 
Labour - = _ - » 2 «~ 
Liberal ‘a - - - wd + -%~; 
Communist .. a ee - - a °~ 
Common Wealth .. ¥ - es 3 n 
Independent. . ae ee - — 5 ia 
Uncertain, etc. . 2. 


M-O has made several detailed studies of this subject, more 
qualitative and localised, but generally in line with other 
objective information. In early 1942 studies showed a general 


belief that some sort of socialism was inevitable, coupled with 


a very frequent disillusion in the Labour Party and Socialist 
leaders. The attitude has been watered down into confused 
doubt about a// parties over the past sixteen months, but still 
this sort of remark reflects a common temper : 

1. “ Socialism is as inevitable as the course of time itself.” 
2. “Socialism is inevitable sooner or later in our present 
stage of civilisation. All over the civilised world. It 

is the only natural method in which to present problems.” 

With this, among the more thoughtful, goes the concomitant: 
“I believe in the socialist state, but I believe the present 
leaders are too self-seeking and ignorant to bring about a 

state of socialism.” 

In spring, 1942, another study in widely separated areas of 
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WHO’LL WIN? 


all types showed most favouring a return to pre-war party 
politics as soon as possible, the well-off least favouring this, 
the young most urging it. When verbal comments on parties 
were analysed, 48 per cent were found to be anti-Conservative, 
43 per cent anti-Labour. Conservatives were most criticised 
for policy, Labour most for personnel and party machinery. 
To the straight but deliberately broad question, asked of cross 
sections in three type areas, on who would win the next General 
Election : 

Party expected towin Percentage expecting this in: 

London Midland Northern 
Conservatives .. 12 percent 14 percent 17 per cent 


Labour .. .. 27 a 33 je 26 se 
Liberal ae: és ° <j I “s 
Coalition, etc. .. 6 Fa 3 sie 9 
No opinion, etc. . 57 iw 50 je 51 


(Some people gave alternative answers in the above table). 
In late 1942 and again in mid-1943 people were asked if they 
thought the war had changed their political views at all, with 
the following striking results : 


In: 
Attitude shown : 1942 1943 
No change noted... .. .. 7opercent 61 percent 
Change: more to left .. .. 12 a 25 st 
more to right .. 6 Me 4 a 
Vemma, @0C. 1... oe os 00 82 - 10 7. 


Adding up so far, there seems to emerge an incontestable 
unanimity of evidence towards a much reduced Conservative 
prestige, plus a big, if not immense, shift to the left, vague and 
confused though it at once shows itself to be on any subtler, 
qualitative analysis. The crude figures on this, as indicated 
above, almost certainly do less than justice, however, to the 
scale of that trend when presently expressed in terms of private 
opinion at the secret ballot. 

We can now examine this available evidence of the ballot 
box itself... 

In the first six months of 1943 there were twelve contested 
by-elections, with total polls : 


Official Government Candidates .. 111,842 votes 
Other candidates .. .. .- «2 «- @o68g ,, 
(54,412 for Common 
Wealth) 


Thus 45 per cent votes cast were against candidates in all 
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cases receiving the full support and prestige of Winston 
Churchill, and lately of a// the party leaders, in war time when 
national unity remains a strong card (most people still favour 
the electoral truce), on a stale register, favouring the old and 
better off, the least radical. This 45 per cent, giving a margin 
of 20,000 votes in 200,000, provided only one non-government 
M.P. (Eddisbury), though in two other areas the combined vote 
for opposition candidates eclipsed the Government one, and in 
two more the Government majority was under 1,000. Since 


then we have had three further striking by-election results. At - 


Chippenham, in August, a strong progressive young Govern- 
ment candidate, with all party support, got in by only 109; 
votes on a poll of 16,425 (in 1935 the Conservative majority 
was Overt 5,000); a sample study in the constituency showed a 
third of the residents disenfranchised. At Peterborough, in 
October, Lord Suirdale beat a local house-painter (Independent) 
by 1,086 votes on a 22,866 poll; in 1935 the Conservative 
majority was 5,304. It is hardly necessary to underline such 
results. No machine, no big names, no helpful register, no 
suitable “‘ political atmosphere,” wartime electoral. difficulties, 
the current weight of status quo leaders, plus the much used 
argument of wartime disunity, can only jus¢'stem the success of 
independent, almost “ private,” candidates, often of a quality 
lower than we may expect after the war. Consider the difference 
with a nation-wide drive, a popular policy, backed by popular 
national figures, in an atmosphere of sanctioned rivalry. Yet 
the electorate is not indiscriminate for “anyone different,” 
though almost anyone can get an appreciable number of votes, 
if not definitely “ cranky,” as shown in the November Woolwich 
by-electién, where the Independent Labour Party man scored 


3,419 to the Government 8,204, but the third Independent got — 


only 958. 

The trend seems clear enough so far? But, so far, we have 
not touched the big area of the new voter. Millions will vote 
for the first time in the next general election. Here is a less 
calculable, but possibly decisive, influence on our politics. 

The young are especially disturbed by war conscriptions. 
Women are on the political scene more than at any time since 
suffragette days. The Welsh are pushing strongly for a more 
decentralised and independent political life. All the evidence 
suggests that these groups, and especially the young serving 
men, ate moving mote to left (not necessarily the Labour left) 


than right. 
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WHO’LL WIN? 


How does this British picture square with trends elsewhere ? 
In eight countries there have been important elections during 
1943, providing specific behaviour data. Let us briefly consider 
these : 

(i) Northern Ireland. 

Labour, hitherto an insignificant force in Ulster politics, 
suddenly won the “safe Tory ” South Belfast seat in 1941, 
and early this year in a three-cornered fight took West Belfast. 
This has caused consternation among Unionists, and has helped 
to remove the cautious Mr. Andrews from Prime Minister. In 
the Carrick by-election of August, 1943, the new Prime Minister, 
Sir Basil Brooke, personally intervened, and a big effort was 
made, which produced only a 40 per cent poll, including a large 
Labour vote. The move away from long-established Unionist 
dominance seems unmistakable. 

(i) Eire. 

The June, 1943, General Election put back de Valera’s 
Fianna Fail with a reduced majority, 66 for and 71 against in 
the Dail. Compared with the 1938 elections : 


1938 1943 
Fianna Fail (de Valera) -. 77 percent 67 per cent 
Faen Gael (Cosgrave) .. .. 45 ts 32 aa 
Pe is os, es, os 4s 4 17 i 
ES ee ra wa 14 ” 
Independent .. .. 6 aa 


So, though de Valera lost a little, Cosgrave, only organised 
opposition, lost much more, while Labour, Farmers and 
Independents all gained. The board trend: decreased satis- 
faction with accepted parties, stronger feeling and organisation 
among other groups and opposition. 

(iit) Switzerland. 

The General Election of October, 1943, renewing Parliament 
for six.years, showed no big change in the upper chamber, but 
important ones in the second chamber, the National Council. 
The Government Party lost seats; retaining 47; Socialist 
gained 11 seats, giving them 56. 

(wv) Australia. 

The General Election of August, 1943, showed the biggest 
leftward, swing in Australian history, not only in the House of 
Representatives, but also in the Senate, for the first time. Every 
one of the nineteen vacant Senate seats were won by Labour, 
which will control that body for the next six years. In the 
House of Representatives, Labour needed to gain two seats 
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for a majority on the previous position. Instead they gained a 
two to one majority on all other parties combined. Curtin 
himself turned a 641 majority at Freemantle’s last election to 
well over 15,000 this time. Women also enter Parliament for 
the first time—both in House of Representatives and Senate. 

In the subsequent West Australian State elections (November, 
1943) Labour remained in power as befofe, actually gaining, 
against the pendulum, three seats. One was won by Flying 
Officer Newton while serving in this country, on a campaign 
conducted wholly by proxy, which defeated the Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition. 

(v) New Zealand. 

Mr. Fraser’s Labour Government came to power in 1935, 
returned again in 1938. The General Election of September, 
1943, has reduced their majority (they now command 44 instead 
of 50 seats), but remain securely in power. This was the result 
expected by experts (Zimes leader, September 25th). The Times 
remarked (September 28th) : 

“A striking feature of the election has been the large 
Labour majority in the service votes, which saves Govertn- 
ment seats in several constituencies.” 

The Labour Party lost some seats owing to a party split 
led by John Lee with his Democratic Soldier Labour Party, 
demanding more vigorous Government action to control 
finance. They lost others in several areas through the farmer 
vote withdrawing into a closer self-interest (as in Eire). 

(vi) South Africa. 

The General Election of October, 1943, put liberalish Smuts 
back completely secure and on top. At the same time, National- 
ists under Mr. Malan gained two seats, to 43, on a third of the 
total vote. Here again Smuts has long been in power, and the 
pendulum moves. South Africa cannot, of course, be so closely 
compared as the other countries, for most of its inhabitants are 
black, with no vote, and no Labour movement has yet appreciably 
emerged. 

(vii) Canada. 

In the Ontario elections of August, 1943, both established 
parties (Conservatives and Liberals) lost heavily to a new, third 
party, Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, previously 
without a single seat. Their policy is Socialist, and on it they 
won thirty-four of ninety constituencies at their first attempt. 
With two “ Socialist-Labour ” men, they have only three less 
seats than the Government (“.Progressive Conservatives ”). 
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WHO’LL WIN? 


For forty years Ontario, with one-quarter of the Canadian 
population, has been politically Conservative. 

Four by-elections in three other States have also lately 
been won by Independents—two by Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, one by a Communist, and one by the French 
Bloc Populaire. 

(viii) U.S.A. 

Here the evidence is less clear and so far small-scale. 
Indications in the Government elections of November, 1943, 
suggest small Labour groupings (e.g. at Bridgeport (Conn.) 
and Reading (Uni.)). Gallup Polls show Roosevelt still well 
ahead in popularity, but this may be misleading, for he is the 
status quo figure for and in the last nation-wide election, Gallup 
predicted only a minute loss for the Democrats, instead of the 
minor landslide they experienced. The classic test of what 
people say on political intentions is still, I think, M-O’s pre-war 
Worktown election study, where we found, in a typical contest, 
neatly half the electorate giving contradictory answers to 
different canvassers, 28 per cent promising to vote for both, 
and a contradictory 2 per cent promising to vote against both ! 

Finally, we have the oblique behaviour indices of Occupied 
Europe. It is perfectly clear from the scrappy news coming 
in, that both in Greece and in Yugoslavia there has been a 
great upsurge of leftish feeling, and active organising action. 
In China a sort of leftish, radical, tory-cum-socialist synthesis 
is apparent and rapidly expanding (c.f. Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
in Sunday Dispatch, 5, xii, 43). In Italy it has become explicit 
in a united effort of liberal, radical and even communist elements 
(Times leader, November 6th). 


SUMMARY. 

What, then, does it all arrive at? 

Simply this : 

(1) Politics has a pendulum which swings, with human 
nature, towards change, chance and alternative. This has been 
normally operative in the war years, and where the more left- 
wing ideas have long dominated, has been more or less dis- 
advantageous to them (N.Z., U.S.A.). 

(2) Even so, pendulum moves to the right have been slight 
—when compared with many pre-war moves. 

(3) Swings away from the established “ Right ” have, on 
the other hand, been evident in several countries where open 
General Elections have been held (Australia, Canada, Switzer- 
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land, Eire), while smaller-scale indications of anti-Right feeling 
come from Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

_ (4) Movements are often confused and even contradictory. 
Behind them lie a deep and growing disillusion with the efficacy 
of existing systems, doubt about the whole pattern of promise 
in our civilised life. For many here, giving Labour another 
chance is a last hope. An American editor, Dwight Macdonald, 
has put the general position in a nutshell (Horizon, November, 
1943): 

“Choice between evils rather than between positive 
programmes, a scepticism about basic values and ultimate 
ends, a refusal to look too far ahead—this is the mood.” 

(5) This condition of the human mood is both dangerous 
and hopeful. From the inner chaos of civilised man after years 
of uncivilised war, may come a new resolution, expressed when 
the flags go up, through new or currently minor channels. If 
this expression is inhibited, ignored or unsuccessful, a new 
apathy may come upon us. All the seeds are there for ghastly 
luxuriance of indifference and negativism, leading inexorably 
downhill. Political vitality, the pendulum of promise, is the 
lifeblood of healthy, social mass life. 

(6) Yet I doubt if this cynicism is so deep-seated in relation 
at least to the small act of voting, as it seems. There would 
seem, on the whole, to be enough inertia left to put enough 
crosses on pages, to elect another Government here in Britain, 
once more. And on the present form I have no doubt that 
the present Conservative Party, even if led by Mr. Churchill, 
will not accomplish enough of itself to govern again, unless the 
alternatives commit suicide. This is about the first prediction 
I have ever dared make. It is offered, therefore, diffidently, but 
definitely. My own views don’t come into it. And, clearly, 
there is no political predeterminism. Politics is the art and 
science of altering the future .. . 

End Note.—If any Tory wants a shaking, go and see the 
new Ronnie Waldman film “ Guess What,” and hear what 
happens when Baldwin appears, in the Coronation procession. 


Tom HArRRISSON. 
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COLOURED BOOKS : 
RE-ALIGNMENTS II (MARCH-APRIL, 1939) 
By L. B. NAMIER 


Back To DANzIG 

VEN before the Memel affair was settled, Ribbentrop 

re-opened that of Danzig. Lipski was invited, returned 

immediately from Warsaw, and on March aust, at 

noon, called on Ribbentrop. The tone of Ribbentrop’s 

discourse, according to Lipski’s inal Report, 

“departed considerably from that in which matters . . . had 

been discussed in the past, and was distinctly coercive.” Both 

White Books report the conversation, without serious diver- 
gencies. 

There were excuses from Ribbentrop that the “ headlong 


‘course of events” concerning Czechoslovakia had prevented 


him from keeping foreign representatives in. Berlin properly 
informed, the usual story about the nature of that crisis, and a 
reference to the settlement of the problem of Carpatho-Russia 
which, he assumed, must have given “ the greatest satisfaction 
in Poland”; there were complaints about the Polish Press, 
about the anti-German demonstrations in Warsaw during 
Ciano’s visit (February 24th—z5th), about the Polish attitude 
on the Minorities Committee which had failed to reach agree- 
ment, and an assertion, ascribed to Hitler, that a poster in a 
Danzig café forbidding entry to “ Poles:and dogs,” which had 
produced demonstrations by Polish students, had been their 
own work (Lipski vigorously denied it). There was sparring 
over historic and ethnic rights, and over claims to gratitude ; 
Poland, said Ribbentrop, owed her resurrection in part to 
Germany’s victory over Russia, and her Western frontiers to 
Germany’s bitterest misfortune—defeat in the World War; 
Lipski talked about the attitude and understanding which, since 
1934, at crucial junctures his country had evinced towards 
Germany, often in trying circumstances. But all these argu- 
ments, and others which are hardly worth recounting, were 
mete debating points, decorative and meaningless. Lipski’s 
chief complaint was about the situation which Germany had 
created in Slovakia. 
I pointed to our long frontier with Slovakia. I indicated that 
with us the man in the street would not understand why the Reich 


1 Previous instalments > age in the issues of January-March, 1942, July-September, 
1943, and October-December, 1943. 
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had assumed a protectorate over Slovakia, this being directed against 

Poland. I said emphatically that this question was a serious blow 

to our relations. 
Ribbentrop pressed the proposals first made in October, 1938, 
and repeated with growing urgency in January, 1939.1 
Danzig was to be incorporated in the Reich; an ex-territorial 
railway and road were to be conceded across the Polish Corridor ; 
and the understanding between Germany and Poland was to be 
given an explicit anti-Soviet character. After their relations 
had thus been put on a satisfactory basis, the question of Slovakia, 
and also a share for Poland in guaranteeing that State, might be 
considered. The bold and unique initiative of the Fiihrer, who 
on these terms was prepared to leave the Corridor to Poland, 
was stressed once more ; and a threat was added: there should 
be no delay—the Fiihrer was puzzled by the Polish attitude in 
a number of problems—“ it was essential that he should not be 
given the impression that Poland simply refused.” Ribbentrop 
suggested that Beck should come to Berlin ; the Fiihrer desired 
an exchange of views. Lipski should go to Warsaw to report. 
When asked about the talk with Urbsys, Ribbentrop gave an 
evasive reply. 

Lipski supposed that Ribbentrop meant to secure Polish 
neutrality “during the Memel crisis”; further, that Ribben- 
trop’s suggestion of a talk with Beck 

and his emphasis on its urgency are proof that Germany has resolved 

to carry out her Eastern programme quickly, and so desires to have 

Poland’s attitude clearly defined. 

In these circumstances the conversation acquires very teal 

importance, and must be carefully considered in all its aspects. — 
A report of it was immediately despatched through a secretary 
of the Embassy, and on March 23rd, Lipski returned to Warsaw 
for consultation and instructions. 

On March 21st, President Lebrun and Bonnet arrived for 
a three days’ visit to London. The proposed Four-Power 
Declaration was discussed. France accepted the suggestion; 
Russia, provided..both France and Poland did; but no reply 
had yet come from Warsaw. 


Poland’s position is admittedly difficult [wrote the Diplomatic 
Correspondent in The Times of the 23rd]. The Polish Government, 
as is well understood, are reluctant to prejudice even their present 
uneasy state of truce with Germany except in return for a clear and 
tangible offer of co-operation from the other Powers. The draft 
declaration in their view hardly seems to go far enough . . . 


Perhaps even Russia’s conditional assent was prompted by the 
1See Political Quarterly, January—March, 1942, pp. 17-19 and 29-33. 
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COLOURED BOOKS 


conviction that Poland would refuse to join in so vague a 
declaration. 

Countries which are in daily fear of invasion [wrote Vernon 

Bartlett in the News Chronicle on March 22nd] are not much comforted 

by the suggestion that in the event of another act of aggression, all 

the signatories of the proposed declaration should consult together . . . 

There is in fact a suspicion in many embassies and legations that 

all this talk about a strong line is not much more than an attempt to 

silence criticism by a show of activity on the part of Ministers . . . 

The proposal of a Four-Power Declaration was handed in 
at the Polish Foreign Office by Ambassador Sir Howard Kennard 
on March 21st. Beck was laid up at home. The British 
memorandum, immediately taken to him, was xeceived with 
mixed feelings. Prompt action of momentous importance was 
required. His aim, in a dangerously tense European situation, 
was to preserve Poland’s (seeming) freedom of actioa, and to 
continue the non-stop acrobatic performance of balancing 
between Germany and Russia: an understanding with Britain 
was welcome if it could be used as a steadying makeweight, not 
if it were to bring him down on one side. Beck had not lost 
hope of an arrangement with Hitler. He thought in terms of 
diplomatic moves and counter-moves, and paid insufficient 
attention to military problems, on which, in Poland’s geogra- 
phical position, discussion would have had to centre, had he 
seriously envisaged war. Was the question ever pressed by 
Poland where and how the Western Powers would help her if 
attacked by Germany? There have been bitter—and on the 
whole justified—Polish complaints about inactivity in the West 
in September, 1939, but no allegations of default with regard 
to agreed military measures. 

Discussion of concerted resistance to Germany was bound 
to raise the problem of Russian-Polish relations. The Chamber- 
lain Government, with their anxieties sharpened by Memel, 
Rumanian rumours, and rumours fostered by military concen- 
trations on the German-Polish frontier, admitted the need for 
Russia’s co-operation ; yet they let themselves be diverted from 
a policy so novel to them. The Poles argued that to bring 
in Russia at this stage would provoke Hitler (when close 
co-operation between the Western Powers and Russia could 
alone have restrained him), and they greatly over-rated their 
own military strength, and under-rated that of Russia; and so 
did the British Government.!. Moreover the Poles understood 


‘Mr. Arthur Krock thus reports, from American diplomatic sources, a talk between 
Ambassador Kennedy and Lord Halifax on March 24th, 1939 (see ““‘ How War Came: 
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that faced by a reconstituted Triple Entente, they would become 
subordinate to Russia—a position which appeared unbearable 
to them, and was not devoid of danger while, they held 
Ukrainian and White Russian territories. In the Observer of 
March 26th, the Diplomatic Correspondent aptly summed up 
the situation: Poland means to preserve her neutrality between 
Germany and Russia, and “ no Russian army could be welcomed 
on Polish territory, for no matter what purpose”; France 
wishes the Western Powers to restrict their commitments “ to 
German aggression in the West”; Russia argues “that the 
peace of Europe now depends on Anglo-Russian relations,” 
and that the two countries should fully commit themselves to 
military action against German aggression wherever it occurs. 

On March 23rd, Beck sent instructions to Raczynski for a 
reply to the British proposal of a Four-Power Declaration (it 
was presented in a Note the next day). Seeing the “ unavoidable 
difficulties and complications, and consequent waste of time, 
involved in multilateral negotiations,” and “the very rapid 
pace of events,” he inquired whether the British Government 
would not consider concluding immediately with Poland “a 
bilateral agreement in the spirit of the proposed declaration ” ; 
“such an agreement would not prejudge the~fate of further 

eneral negotiations,” and as Poland had an alliance with 
rance, and Britain an understanding, it would accord with the 
policy of both towatds France. 

The Polish counter-proposal was meant to keep out Russia : 
so much is visible even in Beck’s cautious and plausible instruc- 
tions. But / dessous des cartes—unvarnished Polish reactions to 
the British proposal, and Polish feelings about co-operation 
with Russia—appears in a despatch of March 29th,’ in which 
Lukasiewicz, Polish Ambassador in Paris, reports to Beck what, 
Extracts from the Hull File,” in the New York Times Magazine, July 18th, 1943): 

Lord Halifax believed that Poland was of more value to the democratic tie-up 
than Russia because his information showed the Russian air force “‘ to be very weak, 
old and short-ranged,” the army “‘ poor,”’ and its industrial background “ frightful ” 
. . « The most that could be expected from Russia, assumir.z that Russia wanted 
to be of help, would be “‘ some ammunition to Poland in the event of trouble,” and 
Lord Halifax thought it possible that Rumania might join with Poland in a fight 
against Germany. 

Similarly Raczynski, Polish Ambassador in London, reported in his despatch of March 
29th, that Kennedy had told him “ that the British Government attach greater importance 
to collaboration with Poland than with Russia, and anyhow treat that collaboration as 


the pivot for further possible action” (see “‘Polmische Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des 
Krieges,” Auswartiges Amt. No. 3). 

1 Ibid. The copy of the despatch photographically reproduced in the collection does 
not bear Lukasiewicz’s autograph signature. It is explained that this is a carbon copy, 
but on its front page appear various office marks and initials, among them those of Count 
Szembek, then Polish Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
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on the 24th, he had said to his American colleague, Mr. Bullitt. 
He had started by explaining that he had not seen either the 
British Memorandum of March aust, or the Polish reply (an 
amazing nescience in so important an Embassy, yet perfectly 
credible under Beck) ; but that the British move seemed to him 
“ at least three parts calculated for inner consumption.” 

It is childishly naive, and also dishonest, to invite a State in 
Poland’s position to compromise its relations with a neighbour so 
powerful as Germany, and expose the world to the disaster of war, 
to suit the home policy of the Chamberlain Government. It would 
be still more naive to suppose that the Polish Government will not 
see through this manceuvre and its consequences. 

Further, it is supremely rash to start such action publicly, and 
give prominence to the participation of Soviet Russia, which disfigures 
the political physiognomy of. the. group of States called upon to 
collaborate, and also the purpose of their action. To seek ostenta- 
tiously the collaboration of Russia, in a form and scope answering 
exclusively the needs of British home policy, creates wrong appearances, 
and suggests that this is not a mere question of securing States 
threatened by the new technique of German policy, but also an 
ideological fight against Hitler, and that the aim is not peace, but 
revolution in Germany. Whoever knows the old and firmly established 
principles of Polish policy cannot suppose that the Polish Government 


could fall in with the frivolously dangerous political moves of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


As “the experience of the last twenty years has shown that 
neither England nor France has ever lived up to any of their 
international obligations,” continued Lukasiewicz, “‘and have 
not even been able properly to defend their own interests,” 
no one will take their proposals seriously unless they are ready 
to imperil their own relations with Germany. 

The British initiative—rash, frivolous in form, and incomplete in 
substance—places the Polish Government before the alternative of 
compromising their relations with Germany or of failing in their 
negotiations with London. In the first case Hitler may feel compelled 
to apply to us pressure to which we shall be forced to react by war. 
A European -conflict will ensue,-and in its first stage French and 
English indecision will expose us to the impact of Germany’s entire 
force. Our whole war industry will be endangered, or even lost. 
This will, at the very outset, create the worst possible conditions for 
us, and also for France and England. If, on the other hand, negotia- 
tions with London fail, this will be for Hitler proof of the insincerity 
and weakness of English and French policy, and will encourage him 
to further aggression in Eastern and Central Europe, which, sooner or 
later, will result in the catasttophe of war. It is therefore childishly 

' criminal to throw on Poland the responsibility for peace or war. It 
should be understood, once and for all, that this responsibility rests 
foremost on France and England, whose policy, either nonsensical or 
ridicuously weak, has led to the present situation and events. Should 
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the British Government fail to understand this, a European war, and 

possibly a world war, is inevitable, and that soon, for the choice of 

time is with Hitler. 
Bullitt, according to Lukasiewicz, was much impressed, asked 
him to repeat his argument, and the next day informed him 
that, making use of special powers, he had requested Kennedy 
to go and repeat it all to Chamberlain, emphasising Britain’s 
responsibility in the matter; and on March 26th, Bullitt is 
stated to have received a telephonic report of that talk. But 
when on the 28th, Raczynski, on instructions from Warsaw, 
inquired of Kennedy “ about the talk which he was reported to 
have had recently with Chamberlain about Poland,” Kennedy 
** seemed taken aback, and declared categorically that there had 
been no’ such talk of any special significance. At the same 
time, in a way contradicting his statement, he expressed dis- 
satisfaction with his colleagues in Paris and Warsaw ‘ who 
cannot fully appreciate the position in England as he can,’ but 
speak about it with so much assurance.” Raczynski adds that 
rumouts were circulating among journalists that Kennedy had, 
in fact, talked to Chamberlain about Eastern Europe a few days 
before.? 

On March 25th, Lipski returned to Berlin with instructions 
from Beck, of which the substance was to be presented to 
Ribbentrop in a Memorandum.? He saw Ribbentrop on Sunday, 
March 26th, and the talk, of a decisive character, lasted an hour 
and a half. “‘ The Polish Government, now as in the past,” says 
the Memorandum, “set great store by the maintenance of lasting 
good-neighbourly relations with the German Reich.” In 1933 
“they were one of the first foreign Governments to adopt a 
friendly attitude towards the Third Reich” ; and they assumed 
“4 positive attitude ” towards the National-Socialist Senate in 
Danzig. During the five years 1934-39, Poland “steadily 
avoided joining in activities directed against the Reich ”* (a hint 


1 Ibid. See Raczynski’s despatch of March 29th. 

2 There are some divergences between the text of identical passages in the (rather poor) 
English translation of Beck’s instructions published in the Polish White Book, and the 
Memorandum printed in the German. Polish communications to the German Govern- 
ment were usually in Polish, but a German translation was appended. The German text 
of the Memorandum was supplied by Lipski, =nd ranks therefore as an original document. 

3 This statement is formally correct: the Poles were averse to collective action against 
Germany planned in conjunction with Russia. But on two occasions, in March, 1933, 
, and again in March, 1936 (over the remilitarisation of the Rhineland) they suggested to 
the Western Powers armed action against Germany. A writer using the nom de plume 
of “ Krzysztof Nienaski,” wrote in the London “‘Wiadomosci Polskie,” on October 18th, 
1942: “. . . our propaganda must at last decide whether to exploit these two initiatives, 
and make colitical cepiaal out of them—it does not matter whether they are authentic, 
for luckily they are universally treated as such in the West...” This remark was 
obviously meant to be very clever, but ‘gratuitously throws doubt on one of Beck’s most 
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at Barthou’s plan for an Eastern Pact, and Litvinov’s pursuit 
of collective security). The historical survey closes with a 
flourish about the Czech crisis, similar to that in Beck’s instruc- 
tions of October 31st, 19381 (omitted in the Polish White Book) : 
Finally, it is well known that in the autumn of 1938 Poland’s 
determined attitude greatly contributed to preventing an armed 
contest in connexion with the carrying through of the German 
demands. 

Turning to the claims against Poland, Beck declared her 
readiness to make liberal concessions with regard to “ facilities 
in road and rail transit between Germany and East Prussia,” 
but of a purely technical character—there must be no infringe- 
ment of Polish sovereignty : hence “ extra-territoriality for lines 
of communication cannot be considered.” The problem of 
Danzig has to be settled by an understanding between Warsaw 
and Berlin, the League of Nations no longer being fully able to 
discharge its obligations in that matter: he proposed a joint 
Polish-German guarantee for Danzig securing “ the free develop- 
ment of the German Vo/kstum and of its inner political life,” the 
rights of its Polish population, and Poland’s “ economic, 
maritime, and transit interests.” He stressed the need for an 
eatly consideration of these problems. 


I request you [Beck instructed Lipski] to add orally, and with 
some emphasis, that Marshal Pilsudski explicitly stressed to me that the 
method of handling the Polish-Danzig problem would be a touchstone 
of Polish-German relations. I ask you to add that you would be 
grateful if this opinion were brought to the Chancellor’s notice. 

As for a meeting with Hitler, Beck feared that without “a 
previous elucidation of the above-mentioned questions,” it 
might do harm rather than good; moreover, in view of 
Germany’s unconcerted action in Slovakia and Lithuania, “ the 
general atmosphere demands clarification . . .” 

This it was to receive, unmistakably, through Ribbentrop’s 
talk with Lipski. “ Herr von Ribbentrop gave me a distinctly 
cold reception,” writes Lipski ; and Ribbentrop’s minute, while 
in substance it tallies with Lipski’s, deliberately aggravates the 
asperity of the interview. Having read the Polish memorandum, 
he declared that he saw in it “no basis for a German-Polish 
settlement ”; and he restated the German demands. “ M. 
Lipski replied,” writes Ribbentrop, “that it was his painful 
duty to point out that any further pursuit of these German plans, 


statesmanlike moves. For while Pilsudski’s initiative in 1933, though authentic, cannot 
be easily documented, Beck’s in 1936 was made in a regular diplomatic Note, which it 
was originally intended to publish in the Polish White Book. 

*See Political Quarterly. Vol. xiii, No. 1, pp. 21-22. 
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especially regarding a return of Danzig to the Reich, would 
mean war with Poland.” « Nothing in Lipski’s report suggests 
such language—what was Ribbentrop’s purpose in ascribing it 
to him ? 

Next [states Ribbentrop] I called attention to the reported Polish 
troop concentrations, and warned Ambassador Lipski of the possible 
consequences. The Polish attitude seemed to me a strange reply 
to my recent offer for a final German-Polish appeasement. If things 
continued to move in that direction, a serious situation might soon 
arise. I wished to inform him that, e.g. an infringement of Danzig 
territory by Polish troops would be treated by Germany as on a 
par with an infringement of the Reich frontiers. 

Ambassador Lipski emphatically denied any Polish military 
designs against Danzig. The troop movements were: of a purely 
precautionary character. 

I then asked him whether the Polish Government would not, 
when things have calmed down, consider the German proposals 
anew . . . Ambassador Lipski gave an evasive answer, and referred 
me again to the memorandum. 

I replied . . . that I would report to the Fiihrer. Most of all I 


was anxious to avoid suggesting to the Fiihrer that Poland simply 
refused. ' 


Lipski notes that Ribbentrop spoke excitedly about Polish 
“mobilization measures,” and recalled “similar risky steps 
taken by another State (obviously ke was thinking of Czecho- 
slovakia).” He argued that the German demand for extra- 
territorial lines of communication could not be treated in merely 
technical terms: the “ painful separation of East Prussia from 
the Reich must find such an accommodation as would secure 
the desired psychological effect ” through a “ kind of corridor 
within the Corridor,” “‘a German-owned link between East 
Prussia and the Reich.” As for Danzig, nothing short of 
re-incorporation in the Reich would satisfy Germany. 

The next day, March 27th, at Ribbentrop’s request, Lipski 
called again. The interview is mentionéd in Lipski’s Final 
Report, and a minute of it by Schmidt (who was not present) 
appears in the German White Book. Ribbentrop launched out 
on the ominous theme of “ excesses” against Volksdeutsche— 
but the inculpating report from the German. Passport Office at 
Bydgoszcz (Bromberg) is not in the German White Book (which 
includes at least 150 documents about the “ sufferings ” of the 
Germans in Poland, often of the most trivial character). Some- 
thing of its contents can be gathered from a despatch sent by 
the Wilhelmstrasse to the German Ambassador in Warsaw: 
there had been demonstrations at Bromberg, inciting speeches, 
cries against Hitler, demands for Danzig ‘and Kénigsberg— 
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“the Polish police succeeded with difficulty in protecting 
German ptfoperty from the violence of the excited crowd ” (so 
they did protect, and did succeed !). Ribbentrop now “ called 
the Polish Ambassador ‘to account,” stated that “these new 
outbreaks had produced a catastrophical impression in Germany,” 
taxed the Polish authorities with connivance, deplored this turn 
in German-Polish relations, and stressed that the Polish Govern- 
ment would be held “strictly responsible for such events.” 
Lipski offered to enquire into the matter, and remarked that 
similar demonstrations against Poland had occurred in Germany. 
Ribbentrop sharply retorted “that so far all provocations had 
come from the Polish side ” ; and when Lipski asked “ whether 
a few words of ‘appeasement for both nations’ could not be 
found,” Ribbentrop repeated his allegation, adding that when 
“the German press starts answering the Polish attacks—and 
soon it will hardly be possible to stop them—they will do sa 
thoroughly.” In short, a press campaign, such as regularly 
presaged German territorial demands and armed aggression, 
was officially signalised: and its connexion with the impasse 
reached the previous day was indicated. 


The Herr Reich Foreign Minister concluded that he could. no 
longer understand the Polish Government. The generously planned 
(grossziigig) German proposal had been refused. The proposal sub- 
mitted yesterday by the Polish Ambassador could not possibly be 
regarded as a basis for settling the problem. The relations between 
the two countries were therefore suffering severe deterioration. 


Lipski, according to the German minute, promised “to do all 
he could to master the difficulties.” 

On March 28th, the German Ambassador, von Moltke, was, 
im turn, sent for by Beck, who made a formal statement on 
behalf of the Polish Government. To Ribbentrop’s declaration 
“that Polish aggression against the Free City of Danzig would 
be regarded by the Reich Government as an aggression against 
Germany herself,” they replied that “any intervention by the 
German Government aimed at changing the status quo in Danzig 
will be regarded as‘an aggression against Poland,” and that any 
similar attempt by the Danzig Senate would produce an imme- 
diate reaction on the part of Poland. Still, the Polish Govern- 
ment did not intend “ committing any act of violence against 
the Free City,” and considered that its fate should be settled by 
agreement between the Polish and German Governments. So ° 
far the Polish and the German minutes of the interview agree 
in substance. But all that the Polish adds is a skirmish : 
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THe AmBAssADoR : “ You want to negotiate at the point of the 
bayonet |” 

M. BEcK: “That is your own method.” 
Moltke, on the other hand, reports that he complained of 
Polish “ mobilization measures,” of the war-atmosphere en- 
gendered by them and heightened by the Press and propaganda, 
and of the “ unheard-of excesses at Bromberg and Liniewo,” and 
that he received rather concilliatory replies—though Beck spoke 
of the impression which was growing on him of our standing 
at a turning-point in German-Polish relations.” 

Thus both Ribbentrop and Beck recorded, with pride and 
pleasure, smart dicta of their own: the Germans started their 
usual “ game of nerves” (which would have failed even had 
the Poles realised their hopeless military situation); and the 
Poles meant to show that they could not be intimidated, but 
would call the “ German bluff.” 


Rumours, FEARS, AND THEIR D£&NOUEMENT 

The German demands put forward on March ast and 26th 
amounted to an ultimatum with its date of expiry unnamed. 

. . the Polish Government [writes Lipski in his Final Report] not 
wishing to increase the tension, and desirous of leaving the way open 
for further conversations, preserved silence about the subject of the 
conversations in March. 

It was from Hitler’s speech of April 28th that the Polish 
public first obtained certain knowledge of what had happened— 
after a month of official secretiveness in Warsaw, and of semi- 
publicity in Berlin through press leakages and rumours, calcu- 
lated to arouse anxiety without as yet forcing the issue.1_ When, 
towards the end of March, German reports circulated tn 
Warsaw that the Speaker of the Polish Diet, in a meeting of the 
Government Party, had admitted the existence of Hitler’s 
demands, they were authoritatively denied.? Indeed, the Polish 
Government went so far in its reticence as to conceal even from 
France the result of the Ribbentrop-Lipski talks. 

On March 27th, the French Consul in Danzig reported to 
Bonnet having heard from an “ authoritative German source 
that a voluntary retrocession of Danzig to the Reich formed the 
object of negotiations between Berlin and Warsaw, which are 
not, however, likely to succeed ” ; and the next day he obtained 
confirmation from the office of the Polish High Commissioner. 
On the 28th, M. de Montbas, Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, 
reported that negotiations were still being carried on “ in the 


1In the speech at Wilhelmshaven, on April 1st, Hitler did not mention Poland. 
2 See Warsaw despatch in The Times of March 30th, 1939. 
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greatest secrecy.” On the 30th, M. de Vaux Saint-Cyr (who 
replaced Montbas) wrote:  * 
Polish circles in Berlin do not hide their opinion that the situatio 
which has arisen over Danzig is very serious, and that the tension 
between the Reich and Poland may become extremely grave over- 
night. Most of the Embassy officials and of the Polish colony have 
already sent away their wives and children, Polish students in Berlin 
have returned to their country, and, according to some of our agents, 
the consuls are said to have received orders to burn the secret papers 
in their archives. 
He correctly reported Ribbentrop’s demands for Danzig, for 
extra-territorial lines of communication, and for an “ elucidation 
of Poland’s attitude towards the Axis,” but erroneously added 
a frontier rectificatign in the Oderberg district. Thus the 


. French were left at first to pick up scraps of news, and to guess ; 


and when they obtained more authoritative data, it was “ from 
Polish Embassy circles in Berlin,” not by way of official .com- 
munications from the Polish Government.! 

Concealment vis-a-vis Paris precluded frankness in London. 
Even when Beck arrived in England early in April, and Halifax 
asked him about the German demands, he gave evasive and 
inconclusive answers, although by then the British Press had, 
from German sources, ascertained Hitler’s terms. Possibly 
Beck hesitated to go on record about these anywhere—he 
would not admit the failure of his policy and meant to 
continue negotiations with Hitler, allowing or inducing others 
to play into his hand but without showing it to them. He may 
have feared that knowledge of Poland’s danger might affect 
his position with the Western Powers, or frighten them away, 
or make them urge concessions on him, or cause them to 
restrict their own commitments concerning Danzig and the 
Corridor. Such fears (if entertained) were ill-founded ; yet his 
silence, by evoking equally groundless apprehensions in London 
—that Poland was negotiating with Germany under extreme 
duress and might capitulate—helped him, in an unexpected 
manner, to Win the first round. During these crucial weeks, 
in which the re-alignments took shape, Poland became the pivot 
of British policy, while Russia faded out of the picture. 

After the proposals for a multilateral conference or declara- 
tion had been allowed to drop, London settled down to await 


2 How poorly the French were informed about German-Polish negotiations is also 
shown by Noél, French Ambassador at Warsaw, reporting the following as news on 
April 30th, 1939: “One of my colleagues has learnt from one of M. Beck’s closest 
collaborators that last September, January, and March, the German Government proposed 
in Warsaw collaboration directed against the U.S.S.R.” “‘ September” should read 
“October 24th.” 
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Beck’s arrival. “ The ironic situation was reached yesterday,” 
wrote the Observer on March 26th, “ that the discussion of the 
proposal for immediate action is postponed for ten days.” 
“‘ Growing importance is attached to the forthcoming visit of 
Colonel Beck . . .” wrote the Manchester Guardian on Match 
29th. “ The Anglo-Russian discussions have been interrupted 
not because there is any hitch . . . but because . . . matters of 
more immediate urgency have to take precedence. Discussions 
between London, Paris, and Warsaw, are, it is held here, at the 
moment all-important. * “And the Daily Mail, on the same day : 
It is quite clear that at this stage Soviet Russia is not being sought 
as a partner in the contemplated alliance. Apparently the British 
Government will be content to obtain complete Anglo-French 
co-operation as a first step, followed, it is hoped, by a new defensive 
alliance between Poland and Rumania that they will jointly resist 
German aggression if either is attacked. If Poland and Rumania 
agree to this course, there will be a far-reaching Four Power anti- 
aggression pact which Soviet Russia and others may be invited to 
join at a later stage. 
The next day Vernon Bartlett wrote in the News Chronicle that 
the reluctance of Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia to enlist 
Russia’s help “is undoubtedly an important factor in delaying 
the development of a system of collective defence”; but he 
did not believe that the British Government intended leaving 
her out, “ though it may not be pursuing a very tactful course 
in keeping Russia so assured.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, when urged in the House to “ maintain 
the closest possible touch and co-operation” with Russia, 
replied that “the Government are in touch with the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union ”—the difference between question 
and answer can hardly have been accidental. And he would, 
at times, treat the question of including Russia in the peace pact, 
“as though ”—to quote Mr. Lloyd George—“ it were a matter 
of placating the Labour Party,” rather than one of first-rate 
military importance. A new scheme was being evolved: 
Poland and Rumania were to provide the wall against German 
aggression (and Russia was snugly to shelter behind it). But 
would the two stand firm and united ? This was the besetting 
concern of British diplomacy in the last week of March. . The 
Diplomatic Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph wrote on 
March 28th: “ Yesterday, Count Raczyriski . . . called at the 
Foreign’ Office with the object, I gather, of denying reports 
that Poland was in negotiation with Germany on certain of 
Berlin’s alleged demands.” Had Poland given in, the other, 
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smaller, States of East-Central Europe would have fallen like 
ninepins. The courage, determination, and also the rashness 
of the Poles were under-rated in London: there was as little 
likelihood of their meekly surrendering as of their correctly 
appraising forces and chances. Clear-headed, determined 
statesmanship and a lead were required from Great Britain—but 
a motion tabled in the House of Commons, on March 28th, by 
34 Members (31 of them Conservatives, including Churchill, 
Amery, Duff Cooper, Brendan Bracken, Eden, Law, Macmillan, 
Wolmer, etc.) and calling for a “ National Government on the 


‘widest possible basis,” passed unheeded. 


On March 28th, after Lipski’s third talk with Ribbentrop, 
the semi-official Deutsche diplomatische Korrespondenz adopted a 
menacing attitude towards Poland, and so did some leading 
provincial papers. Tension was developing rapidly and reports 
appeared in the British Press of “heavy troop movements on 
the Polish frontier, notably Silesia,” which “ raised misgivings 
about Germany’s intentions towards Poland,” and even fears 


/ of a German invasion “ within the next few hours.” On 


March 29th, a full Cabinet was suddenly summoned, sat for 
nearly three hours, and met again the next morning. The same 
day Sir Howard Kennard called on Beck : 
During this conversation [states the Polish Minute] the Secretary 
of the British Embassy in Warsaw, Mr. Hankey, called, bringing 
Sir Howard an instruction from his, Government to ask the Polish 
Government whether they had any objection to a British Government 
guarantee to meet any action which clearly threatened Polish inde- 
ndence, and which the Polish Government accordingly considered | 
it vital to resist with their national forces. Mr. Chamberlain would 
propose to make a declaration on the subject in the House of Commons 
the next day, March 31st. 
M. Beck informed Sir Howard that the Polish Government fully 
ted the British Government’s proposal. 
A singular scene! The Ambassador has come to discuss the 
Polish Note of March 24th, when one of his officials brings him 
an announcement which marks a revolution in diplomatic 
history—and indeed, in diplomatic technique. It was the first 
of the guarantees sent home on approval. Beck made up his 
mind between two flicks of the ash off his cigarette. 
The same night the Cabinet Foreign Policy Sub-Committee 
sat in London, and again the next morning, March 31st. The 
leading newspapers carried reliable forecasts of the declaration 
which the Prime Minister was expected to make: that Britain 
was determined to go to war, if need be, in resistance to new 
acts of aggression, and that the guarantee was intended to cover 
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both Poland and Rumania. It being Friday, the House met at 11, 
and Greenwood, acting leader of the Opposition, asked a 
question about the European situation, alluding to “the wild 
rumours which are floating round.” Chamberlain replied that 
“they are not confirmed by any official information . . . and 
the Government must not be taken to accept them as true ” (not 
“ accepted,” they were acted upon). He would make a statement 
on the adjournment. (Was he still awaiting a reply from Rumania 
to include her in the guarantee ?) At 2.55 p.m. Chamberlain, 
after reiterating that “there should be no question incapable of 
solution by peaceful means,” declared that, even before certain 
consultations with other Governments were concluded, 
in the event of any action which clearly threatened Polish independence, 
and which the Polish Government accordingly considered it vital to 
resist with their national forces, His Majesty’s Government would 
feel themselves bound at once to lend the Polish Government all 
support in their power. They have given the Polish Government 
an assurance to this effect. 
He was authorised to add that France stood “in the same 
position in this matter.” 

Did Britain guarantee the integrity of Poland’s Western 
frontier, or only her independence ? and if the frontier, did this 
include Danzig? The interpretations supplied by various 
newspapers reflected their own wishes and policy, but aroused 
anxiety in Warsaw lest the guarantee be used to urge concessions 
on Poland. On Saturday, Raczyriski called at the Foreign Office, 
which issued a communiqué expressing surprise “ that attempts 
should have been made in London to minimise the Prime 
Minister’s statement,” which is “of outstanding importance ” 
and “ perfectly clear and categorical.” The significant sentence 
was added: “‘ The Polish Government will wish to keep His 
Majesty’s Government fully informed, although the latter do 
not seek to influence the Polish Government in the conduct of 
their relations with the German Government.” In Moscow the 
exclusive attention paid to Poland and Rumania produced 
coolness—though, according to the /zvestia, a policy of collec- 
tive security could still “ count on the full support of the only 
country which bears no responsibility for Munich”; in 
Warsaw there was studied silence about relations with Russia ; 
in London an answer from Rumania was awaited—Tilea was 
about to return, and was expected to bring the desired reply. 


On April 3rd, the guarantee to Poland was debated in 


Parliament. Chamberlain quoted its description in The Times : 
“a cover note issued in advance of the complete insurance 
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licy.” While the Government’s action was generally approved, 
Churchill, Sinclair, and Greenwood emphasised the importance 
of obtaining Russia’s adhesion, and Lloyd George asked what 
were without her the means for implementing the pledge? 
“If war occurred to-morrow, you could not send a single 
battalion to Poland.” Nor could France, faced by fortifications 
far more formidable than in the last war. What then is to 
happen to the Poles, brave but much inferior to the Germans 
in numbers, and still more in vital equipment ? Russia alone can 
reach them, and she alone has an air-fleet to match the German. 
I cannot understand why before committing ourselves to this 
tremendous enterprise, we did not secure the adhesion of Russia . . . 
We have undertaken a — gamble . . . If Russia has not been 
brought into this matter because of certain feelings the Poles have 
that they do not want the Russians there, it is for us to declare the 
conditions, and unless they are prepared to accept the only conditions 
under which we can successfully help them, the responsibility must 

be theirs. 

The same day, Halifax, in the House of Lords, explained 
that certain circumstances had seemed “to suggest the possi- 
bility of dangerous developments in the relations between 
Germany and Poland,” and the British Government while not 
accepting the rumours “as true,” in order to “ stabilise the 
situation,” had given the advance pledge to Poland. Further: © 

His Majesty’s Government are fully alive to the importance of 
the attitude of the Soviet Government, and attach value to good 
relations with them. We are bound, however, to have regard to 
the fact that the relations of some States with Russia are complicated 
by particular conditions, though . . . so far as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are concerned, these difficulties do not exist. 

How far had Russia been kept in touch with these develop- 
ments of British policy ? Sir John Simon stated in the House of 
Commons, on April 13th, that the Soviet Ambassador had been 
told on March 2gth “‘ that we had to recognise that it was useless 
to pursue the idea of a Four-Power Declaration, and . . . was 
given a provisional outline of the course we were contemplating, 
which would involve us giving assurances, together with France, 
to Poland and Rumania.” On the crowded day of hasty 
decisions, March 30th, nothing was said to Maisky ; and it was 
only after the meeting of the Cabinet Sub-Committee, on the 
morning of March 31st, that Halifax acquainted him with the 
impending declaration (which was by then a fait accompli and 
common knowledge). A few hours later Chamberlain had no 
doubt “that the principles upon which we are acting are fully 
understood and appreciated ” by the Soviets. 
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Beck arrived in London on April 3rd. The visit had been 
suggested by the British Government as far back as February, 
and was announced in Parliament before Prague. Its original 
purpose was to improve Anglo-Polish relations, somewhat 
strained since October, 1938, and to exchange views on Danzig 
(Halifax was the League rapporteur about it). Now the visit 
assumed a different significance. There were conferences and 
receptions, Beck was courted and féted, taken to Portsmouth, 
etc. The unilateral guarantee of March 31st was to be replaced 
by an agreement of a permanent and reciprocal character. 

Pending the completion of the permanent agreement [declared the 
Anglo-Polish communiqué of April 6th], M. Beck gave His Majesty’s 
Government an assurance that the Polish Government would consider 
themselves under an obligation to render assistance to His Majesty’s 
Government under the same conditions as those contained in the 
temporary assurance already given by His Majesty’s Government to 
Poland. 

Nor was this reciprocity adopted merely to satisfy Poland’s 
self-respect : although a direct German attack against England 
was not expected, Anglo-French conversations, especially at 
the time of Lebrun’s visit to London, suggest that fears were 
entertained of possible German action in the West, against 
Belgium, Holland, or Switzerland. The communiqué concluded 

It was understood that the arrangements above mentioned should 
not preclude either Government from making agreements with other 
countries in the general interest of the consolidation of peace. 

“Colonel Beck,” wrote the Diplomatic Correspondent in The 
Times of April 6th, “explained his Government’s reluctance 
to enter into any closer agreements with Soviet Russia, first 
because they had no wish to antagonize Germany, secondly, 
because they were chary of having troops carrying the Red Star 
in Poland. At the same time there seems to have been a hint 
that Poland would have nothing to say against a move towards 
closer contacts, were they suggested, between Great Britain and 
Russia.” And further: “From the Polish side it is learned 
that Rumania was much discussed.” Apparently the British 
Government were still always haunted by the fear of a German 
invasion of Rumania (though clearly this would have implied 
joint action with Hungary, din a partition of Rumania, which 
would have brought Russia into the picture, and impaired 
Germany’s chances of obtaining what she wanted—Rumanian 
wheat and oil); and they seem to have still pursued the idea 
of giving a general character to the Polish-Rumanian alliance, 
which was only against Russia: but Poland would not endanger 
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her good ‘relations with Hungary and Italy for the sake of 
Rumania, nor Rumania her relations with Germany for the sake 
of Poland. And so the scheme of the Polish-Rumanian wall 
collapsed. In appearance the outcome of Beck’s London con- 
versations was highly satisfactory; in reality, a great deal 
remained unsaid which called for plain and open speaking. 

At Weizsacker’s request Lipski called on him on Thursday, 
April 6th, in the afternoon. The reports of the talk in the two 
White Books substantially agree. Lipski said he was as yet 
uninformed about the London conversations but was acquainted 
with their basic principles (he had seen Beck en route for 
London). Poland was signing nothing contrary to the Polish- 
German Declaration of 1934, she was not joining any bloc, 
merely concluding a bilateral defensive pact. Weizsiacker 
replied that he no longer understood Poland’s policy—instead 


' of seizing with joy Hitler’s magnanimous offer, “ which would 


not be repeated,” she had resorted to sabre-rattling; if the 
Press reports about the London talks were correct, he failed 
to see how they could be squared with the Agreement of 1934. 
He thus hinted that the “ offer” would be withdrawn, and | 
that an Anglo-Polish pact would destroy the German-Polish 
Agreement. Otherwise the conversation ran in well-worn 
grooves. “In short,” boasts Weizsacker, “I gave with uncon- 
cern the obvious replies to Lipski’s phrases; and then we 
rted.” 
3 Beck left London on April 7th, and passed through Berlin 
without stopping.1 The German Press, after the anti-Polish 
campaign at the end of March (intended perhaps to deter Beck 
from going to London), had, during the visit, moderated its 
tone. But now the attack was resumed. The French Chargé 
d’Affaires reported that Hitler was in a state of constant anger 
(“le Fiibrer qui ne décolére pas ces derniers temps’). Moltke was in 
Berlin. Beck, on his return to Warsaw, expressed the wish to 
see him. He was expected back on the 13th. But on April 24th, 
M. de Vaux Saint-Cyr wrote from Berlin: ‘“ Herr von Moltke 


still awaits the order to return to his post.” 

1 The story reported by de Vaux Saint-Cyr, on April roth, that Ribbentrop had a 
personal letter delivered to Beck, when he passed through Berlin, demanding the with- 
drawal of the Polish troops from the German frontier, lacks all foundation. His account 
of Lipski’s talk with Weizsicker, sent on April 8th, does not contain the main points, 
and erroneously makes Lipski say that the forces mobilised by Poland did not exceed 
two army corps. On April 12th, Ambassador Noél reported from Warsaw that in reply 
to his enquiries, Beck denied there having been any conversation between Lipski and 
Ribbentrop of recent days, and added “ that a high official of the Wilhelmstrasse, in the 
course of a non-political conversation, had confined himself to asking M. Lipski the reason 
for the military measures taken by Poland”! One wonders how much about the 
Weizsicker-Lipski conversation was known in London. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF 
POPULATION STATISTICS 


By Davip Gtass 


N view of the growing interest in population questions, 

it is more urgent than ever that we should be clear 

as to what current population movements mean, 

Population is a complex question, and at least some of 

its aspects are rather technical. It is therefore not 
surprising to find a certain amount of confusion as to what 
demographers have said and how far their statements have, 
been borne out. 

The charge has sometimes been made that demographers 
are false prophets and that in particular they are given to 
pessimism unjustified by the facts. In part this view derives from 
a consideration of the various estimates of future population 
which have been published. iri the last decade, especially those 
of Dr. Enid Charles. However insistent the authors of such 
estimates may be as to the assumptions they have chosen and 
however emphatic that such estimates are to be regarded only 
as statistical variations on a stated theme, there is always the 
danger that they will be accepted as horoscopes, only to be 
denounced as false if the actual populations of the next few 
years show even a slight deviation from the calculations. 

But there are at least two other contributory causes in this 
misunderstanding. First, there is a failure to realise that 
estimates may furnish a valuable basis for speculation and for 
long-term social policy, even if they are not fully borne out 
in the short run. Secondly, there is a lack of understanding of 
the basic factors in population movements, so that small and 
temporary increases in the birth rate are regarded as evidence 
of a change of trend, without consideration of the quantitative 
significance of the increases and the reasons why they have taken 
place. : 
I can perhaps best illustrate the first point from an American 
study on which an interim report was published in 1942.1 The 
study presented a series of projections of the populations of 

2 Milbank Memorial Fund, Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Conference, 1942, New York, 


Pp. 49-52. The study was undertaken by A. J. Coale on behalf of the Office of Population 
Research of Princeton University. 
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Europe and the U.S.S.R. from 1940 to 1970, the hypotheses 
in the calculations being a continuance of recent trends in 
fertility and mortality and the absence of international migration. 
On these assumptions, excluding the effects of war, the popula- 
tion of Europe (minus the U.S.S.R.) would increase from about 
398 millions in 1940 to some 421 millions in 1960 and then 
fall to about 417 millions by 1970. In the Western States the 
decline would begin earlier—about 1945 for the U.K. and 1950 
for Scandinavia and Western and Central Europe. On the 
other hand, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe would show a 
continued increase beyond 1970. At the same time the popula- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. (including the Asiatic territories) would 
increase from about 174 millions in 1940 to 251 millions in 1970. 
That is, while in 1940 the population of the U.S.S.R. would be 

ual to about 44 per cent of the rest of Europe, in 1970 it 
would be about 60 per cent. Similarly, within the rest of Euro 
the balance of numbers would shift increasingly towards the 
East and South-East. 

These are deductions of very considerable long-term political 
and economic importance and they are based on certain explicit 
assumptions. Naturally these assumptions will not hold good 
in every detail. In fact, war mortality will at least temporarily 
shift the mortality trends and the fertility trends will also be 
affected. But the projections illustrate the consequences of 
certain basic tendencies obtaining at the beginning of this war 
and which may still obtain, though on somewhat modified 
levels, after the war. The fact that the year by year actual 
population figures do not agree with the long-term projections 
will not invalidate them as Toons for discussion and planning. 

Similarly, given certain assumptions regarding fertility, 
mortality, and migration, we can calculate the resultant age 
composition of the population. In England and Wales in 1935, 
24 per cent of the male population was under fifteen years of 
age, 64.2 per cent between 15 and 59 years, and 11.7 per cent 
aged 60 and over. If we assume the continuance of the fertility 
and mortality of that year and that there is no migration, the 
age composition will change substantially. By the year 2000 
the male population would consist of 17.4 per cent aged under ~ 
I5 years, 61.5 per cent aged 15 to 59, and 21 per cent aged 
60 and over. The switch over between young and old in 
those circumstances would necessitate significant changes in 
the planning of the social services. The fall in the proportion 
of the population in the active ages (and the higher average 
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age of the active population) would also involve changes in 
the structure of industry. No student of population believes 
that fertility and mortality will persist at precisely the 1935 level. 
Those assumptions are made only to illustrate the results of 
certain conditions. The point is that unless fertility rises above 
the replacement level! and if there is no significant migration, 
changes of this nature will take place in the age structure of 
the population. And every further decline in fertility and 
mortality will tend to intensify this movement. 

The second point in misunderstanding may perhaps best be. 
illustrated from the changes in the birth rates in England and 
Wales in recent years. Considerable emphasis has been placed 
on the fact that since 1933 the birth rate in England and Wales 
has apparently stabilised, and, moreover, has shown a certain 
upward trend. This has also been associated with an increase 
in marriage and with a continued though not so consistent 
fall in death rates. These facts have led to a fairly widespread 
belief that the trend of the last seventy years has been checked 
and that the declining population anticipated by the demogra- 
phers is without reasonable foundation. 

In part this view has drawn support from the White Paper 
on the Current Trend of Population in Great Britain? ‘There has 
been some misunderstanding of the Registrar-General’s table* 
showing the ultimate population which would result from an 
annual supply in Great Britain of 700,000 births (approximately 
the figure registered in 1937), namely 42.5 millions with the 
maintenance of the mortality of 1930-1932 and 47.5 millions 
with a further decline of mortality of the order projected by 
the White Paper. In accepting these figures as indicating that 
the decline in fertility is not really serious, there has been a 
tendency to forget that the continuance of any given annual 
supply of births means the ultimate raising of the ‘reproduction 
rate to unity—that, as the Registrar-General pointed out, to 
maintain 700,000 births per year would involve a rise of about 
30 per cent in fertility over the next thirty years. This 1s 
because in 1937 the births occurred when there were over 
11 million women aged fifteen to forty-five years, whereas in 
the stationary population envisaged in the White Paper there 
would only be 8.9 or 9.1 million women in those age groups. 


1 With present or lower mortality, the maintenance of a net reproduction rate of unity 
would still involve some ageing of the population, since the present age structure is the 
result of the high fertility and mortality of the past. 

. 2 Cmd. 6358, 1942. . 

*P. 4. See also R. R. Kuczynski, The New Population Statistics, Cambridge, 1942, 

pp. 18-19. 
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To some extent, however, the White Paper itself confuses 
the issue by saying, of an increase of fertility of the extent 
involved, that it might seem unlikely at the moment, but “ in 
view of the concern expressed in Parliament and elsewhere, it 
seems clear that the possibility of a declining population is not 
viewed with equanimity, so that it is by no means impossible 
or improbable that the necessary improvements would! be 
secured, with the aid, if required, of measures ensuing from 
the adoption of a national. population policy.” But this is to 
beg the whole question, which is whether, without the adoption 
of a population policy, such a rise would really be forthcoming. 
To assume that there will be a positive policy and that it will 
have the effect of raising fertility to the replacement level is 
really to go beyond the province of technical estimation and enter 
the field of wishful thinking. 

In considering the significance of present birth rate trends 
in England and Wales, three questions are relevant. First, how 
does the present compare with the past ? Secondly, what does 
the present birth rate mean in terms of reproductivity ? Thirdly, 
what are the probable causes of the reversal of the previous 
trend? And is that reversal likely to persist ? 

As regards the first question, the table below shows that the 
estimated birth rate in England and Wales in 1942 -was 15.8. 
This is higher than.for ahy other year from 1932 onwards. 


BirtH RATES (PER 1,000 OF TOTAL POPULATION) FOR 
SELECTED COUNTRIES.? 
1931-5 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942* 
England and 
Wales .. 15.0 14.8 14.9 15.1 14.9 14.6* 14.2* 15.8 
Scotland .. 18.2 17.9 17.6 17.7 17.4 17.1* 17.9* 18.1 
N. Ireland.. 20.0 20.3 19.8 20.0 19.5 19.6 20.8 22.8 


Eire .. .. 19.4 19.6 19.2 19.4 19.1 19.1 19.0 22.3 
Sweden .. 14.1 14.2 14.4 14.9 15.3 15.0 15.6 17.7 
Switzerland 16.4 15.6 15.0 15.2 15.2 15.2 16.9 18.5 


Canada... 21.4 20.0 19.8 20.5 20.3 21.4 22.3 
Australia .. 16.9 17.1 17.4 17. 17.7 18.0 18.9 
New Zealand 18.0 18.1 18.9 19.3 20.2 22.6 24.1 
South Africa 
(white) .. 24.1 24.2 24.9 25.0 25.3 25.3 25.2 
* Provisional rates. ; 
1 The White Paper inserts a “ not” at this point, but presumably that is a misprint. 
* Statistical Year-Book of The League of Nations, 1941-42, Geneva, 1943, pp. 36-37. 
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United 1931-§ 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942* 
States». .. 16.9 16.7 17.1 17.6 -17.3 17.9 18.9* 
Germany 
(1937 
territory) .. 166 19.0 18.8 19.6 20.4 20.0 18.6 14.9 
Austria... 14.4 13.1 12.9 14.1 209 21.8. .. .. 
Finland .. 19.5 19.2 20.0 21.0 21.3 17.9 24.2 
Hungary 
(Trianon 
frontiers) .. 22.4 20.4 20.2 20.1 19.6 19.9* 18.8* 19.8 
Italy .. .. 23.8 22.4 22.9 23.7 23.5 23.4 20.8 20.2 
France 
(excl. Alsace- 
Lorraine 
1939-1941).. 16.5 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.6 13.3* 13.0% 
Belgium .. 16.8 15.2 15.3 15.8 15.3 13.4 12.1 12.9 
Denmark .. 17.7 17.8 18.0 18.1 17.9 18.3 18.5 205 
Netherlands 21.2 20.2 19.8 20.5 20.6 20.8 20.3 21.0 
* Provisional rates. 
But it should be noted that 1942, is the only year since 1932 
for which that is the case. In other words, although 1931 and 
1932 were the lowest points of the depression, the birth rates 
for those two years (15.8 and 15.3 respectively)’ were higher 
than for any subsequent year except 1942. At the same time 
1932 was the tail end of a period of falling birth rates. Even 
during the last war the lowest birth rate was 17.7 in 1918, some 
12 per cent higher than in 1942, although the number of women 
in the reproductive age groups was higher by at least 800,000 
in the latter year than in the former... And it should be 
remembered that the higher birth rate of 1917 occurred during 
a war in which far greater numbers of men from this country 
were overseas than at the present time. 

Secondly, the rise in the birth rate still leaves the net repro- 
duction rate well below unity. In 1930-1932 it was about 
0.805 and after falling until 1933 it rose slowly again to reach 
the 1932 level in 1938.2 In 1939 it was practically unchanged? 
and it then fell again in 1940 and 1941. In 1942 with an upward 


1See R. M. Titmuss, “ The significance of recent birth rate figures,” Eugenics Review, 
July, 1943, pp. 36-38. Actually the lowest birth rate was in 1933 (14.4), naturally lagging 
about a year after that low-point of the depression. 
+ * The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England and Wales, 1938. ‘Tables, Part II. 
Civil, p. 153. 
3 The gross reproduction rate for 1939 was 0.902, slightly higher than for 1938, and 
mortality was lower. The net rate: was thus about 0.82. 
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spurt of births the net reproduction rate was probably about 
0.87, still 13 per cent short of adequacy. The further increase 
of births in 1943 may bring the rate to 0.9 or slightly more.! 
There is thus as yet by no means a complete revetsal of the 
former trend. 

To interpret this rise in detail requires far more data than 
we now have available. In particular, we need to know the 
distribution of first, second, third, and subsequent births for 
each year since 1938. We also réquire an analysis of legitimate 
births by the calendar year of marriage’ in order to see how far 
the marriages of recent years have contributed to the increase 
in births. Failing these statistics, we can nevertheless point 
to some relevant facts. First, the increase in marriage has 
not led to a proportionate increase in births. In fact, although 
between 1937 and 1941 there were overt 200,000 marriages 
more than would have taken place if the 1937 marriage rate 
had prevailed, the birth-rate over the period 1938-42 shows 
practically no increase. Any births due to the new marriages 
must have been counterbalanced by a reduction in the fertility 
of existing marriages. Moreover, the marriage rate and the 
actual number of marriages are both falling again, as they 
must do because we have been using up the reserves of the 
unmarried. In 1937 there was a probability of about 87 per cent 
that a woman would be married at least once before she reached 
her fiftieth birthday, and that percentage must now be very con- 
siderably higher. But even with the maintenance of a high 
probability of marriage, as we deplete the accumulated stocks of 
unmarried women, we should expect a substantial fall in the 
numbers of marriages each year until we reach an approximate 
balance with the numbers of young girls coming up each year 
into the marriageable age groups. 

Further, as the table of comparative birth rates shows, a 
tise in the birth rate in the last decade has occurred in many 
countries, in some of which there has been a considerably 
— increase than in England and Wales. Apart from special 
ocal reasons for the increase in each country, one of the factors 
common to all is the increase in employment characteristic of 
preparedness and war economies. A very suggestive study by 
Kirk? indicates that even in Germany, with a widely developed 
population policy, much of the rise of the birth rate after 1933 


1 These rates are naturally very rough estimates, since the data necessary for an accurate 
computation are not yet available. The 1942 rate is slightly higher than that estimated 
by E. Grebenik in Review of Economic Studies, vol. 10, p. $2. 

* Dudley Kirk, ‘‘ The Relation of Employment Levels to Births in Germany,” Mi/bank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, April, 1942, pp. 126-138. 
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may be attributed to increased employment, and that the same 
applies to other countries, though the influence of employment 
on birth rates appears to diminish as employment goes up. 

Add to this general factor the special war-time circum- 
stances of the conscription of women who have no young 
children, the maintenance of large parts of the British, Dominion, 
and Allied armies here, the special food privileges given to 
pregnant women and young children, the development of 
maternal and child welfare services, and the payment of Service 
allowances on a large scale, and we appear to have a more 
relevant and specific explanation of the rise in the birth rate since 
the war than in terms of any permanent change of fertility. By 
the end of the war, the net reproduction rate may have actually 
risen to unity. But if these special facts cease to obtain at that 
point, fertility may fall again to its pre-war level or even lower, 
and we may return, with but a slight break, to the trend of the 
last 70 years. 

Thus as far as we can now tell, there is no incompatibility 
between what demographers have said about long-term trends 
and what has been happening to the birth rate in England and 
Wales.in recent years. Estimates of the future population, even 
if they are not borne out in the short run, may be valuable as 
indicating the long-term results of certain explicit assumptions. 
However, these estimates will naturally be the more useful the 
nearer the underlying assumptions are to reality. 

It is therefore essential that far more information be provided 
on many aspects of marriage, fertility, mortality and migration. 
We do not know the present distribution of families with various 
numbers of children, and thus have relatively little idea of the 
increase of childlessness since 1911 and of the extent to which 
there is still a “‘ hard core ” of highly fertile families who might 
act as a stabilising factor. Although we have some indirect 
evidence, we do not really know whether the gap between the 
fertility of the different occupational or socio-economic groups 
has narrowed. We have almost no information on the incidence 
or effectiveness of contraception, or the significance of involun- 
tary sterility or impaired fecundity in the spread of childless and 
one-child families. This lack of knowledge seriously impairs 
the demographer’s ability to diagnose and advise. But these 
facts could be secured and with them he would be better able 
to analyse the rationale of population movements and to , 
estimate the impact of the various factors on the future course 
of the population. 
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By W. ARNoup-ForstErR 


HIS is how President Roosevelt indicated the extent 
of the task of relief, rehabilitation and repatriation, 
when he spoke on November 9th to the representatives 
of forty-four nations who had just signed the agree- 
ment establishing UNRRA?! :— 

“Tt is hard for us to grasp the magnitude of the needs in 
occupied countries. The Germans. and the Japanese have 
carried on their campaigms of plunder and destruction with one 

urpose in mind: that in the lands they occupy there shall 
“ left only a generation of half-men—under-nourished, crushed 
in body and spirit, without strength or incentive to hope— 
ready, in fact, to be enslaved and used as beasts of burden by 
the self:styled ‘ master races ’.” 

The appalling fact is that the President’s phrase was not, 
it seems, a wild exaggeration: it is substantially true, so fat 
as a great part of Europe is concerned. Indeed, the warning 
was in one respect too testricted. For besides the ‘ * occupied 
countries ” to which he referred, there are the Axis countries. 
When the screen of censorship, lies, and terrorism is lifted from 
Germany, we shall surely find some bitter need there too ; not 
all Goering’s programme of plunder can have nullified the 
effect of so long a diet of “ guns instead of butter” ; no country 
in modern times has ever suffered such wholesale devastation 
of its cities. When the German soldiers stream back and find 
their homes destroyed, and when the millions of prisoners and 
foreign workers are free to trek to their homes again, UNRRA’s 
defences against hunger and disease will certainly have to be 
extended into broken Germany. 

And then there is China and the invaded East. Here, then, 
is an attempt—a layman’s attempt, necessarily based on inade- 
quate information—to assess the prospects of UNRRA. Does 
it look as if the outstanding lessons of last time will be recog- 
nized ? And what are the outstanding dangers ahead ? 


' - Some Lessons OF Last TIME. 
It is evident that some at least of the mistakes made in 
1918-19 will not be repeated this time. 


‘ie. “United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration.” 
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Last time, for instance, there was virtually no preparatory 
work. Apart from the Belgian Relief Programme, there was 
no provisional estimate of the needs of the liberated or conquered 
countries. This time, the Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War 
Requirements has been working since 1941 on estimates of the 
needs of eight occupied countries in Europe, and this Report, 
dated June, 1943, has been accepted by UNRRA as a basis for 
this part of the work. 

Last time, the Inter-Allied machinery for control of supplies 
and shipping, which had reached a high ‘state of efficiency 
and cohesion by November, 1918, was unfortunately laid aside 
then, on Mr. Hoover’s insistence, ahd a new organisation, 
unpractised i in working as a team, and with inadequate powers, 
was improvised and had then to be superseded. This time, 
though UNRRA starts work much later than had been hoped, 
it should be in working order by the end of the winter of 
1943-44—1.e. presumably before the main crisis develops. 

Last time, by far the greater part of the burden of supplying 
relief fell on one country, the United States, with some help 
from Britain and a little from France and elsewhere: the 
Americans were virtually dictators in this field—benevolent 
dictators. This time, a real effort has been made to combine 
the effective control of power at the centre with wide repre- 
sentation: the Council of UNRRA is the policy-making body 
(at least on paper), and its forty-four member governments 
have equal voting rights. 

Last time, the inter-allied effort was confined to a short-term 
programme of relief, almost entirely in the shape of food: it 
ended with the harvest of 1919, and it did not suffice to prevent 
a worsened food shortage in the winter of 1919-20, and it did 
nothing to enable the war-shattered countries to import raw 
materials and restart the wheels of industry and agriculture. 
Thus, as has been shown in the admirable Report on “ The 
Transition from War to Peace Economy,” recently published 
by the League of Nations, Continental Europe imported in 1919 
$3,600 million dollars worth of raw materials and semi-manv- 
factured goods ; but almost the whole of this— $3,500 millions 
worth—went to the four Allies and the six neutrals, leaving 
only $100 millions worth for all the thirteen other countries 
put together, including Germany! Much the same happened 
in 1920. Europe, as a whole, got $3,600 millions worth again, 
but only $600 millions worth went to those thirteen countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe. In fact, a great part of the 
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Cogtinent was simply left to rot for nearly four years, after 
which came an orgy of loans at high interest—a burst of greedy 
bling which contributed to the crash in 1929. This time, 
UNRRA has at least recognised in its title and terms of reference 
the need for something more than a “soup-kitchens ” pro- 
gramme: its Preamble declares that its signatories are “ deter- 
mined that, immediately upon the liberation of any area by the 
armed forces of the United Nations or as a consequence of © 
retreat of the enemy, the populations thereof shall receive aid 
and relief from their sufferings, food, clothing and shelter, aid 
in the prevention of pestilence and in the recovery of the health 
of the people, and that preparations and arrangements shall be 
made for the return of prisoners and exiles to their homes, and 
for assistance in the resumption of urgently needed agricultural and 
industrial production and the restoration of essential services.” 

Note, however, that the provision for resumption of pro- 
duction is confined to “urgently. needed . . . production” : 
that word “ urgently ” was interpolated when the original draft 
of May, 1943, was revised in September. It was emphasised 
in the discussions at the UNRRA Conference in November 
that UNRRA “will not engage in long-range rehabilitation 
projects.” (No doubt, there will again, as in 1918-19, be 
tremendous pressure from business interests to get rid of 
controls immediately after the “cease fire.” “ Back to free 
trading ” will be advocated as a means to economic health, 
whereas, whilst these customers are still so hungry and helpless, 
it would really be a means to exploitation.) 


THE SHIPPING IMPROVEMENT. 

One other fortunate circumstance may be noted. Last time, 
it was not until the third.quarter of 1918 that Allied shipping 
replacements substantially overtook the losses inflicted by the 
German submarine campaign ; so that this shortage of shipping 
was a serious bottleneck in relief policy during the early months. 
And that shortage was aggravated owing to the failure to insist 
in the original Armistice terms upon the transfer of the German 
merchant ships to Allied control for use in the relief programme. 
This time, a similar bottleneck was anticipated so lately as May, 
1943, when the Post-War Requirements Committee completed 
its Report. But since that time, the situation has been radically 
changed by the decisive defeat of the submarines, 150 of which 
are known to have been destroyed during the six months from 

* My italics.—W.A-F. 
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May onwards. The American shipbuilding programme has 
achieved miracles, and the Mediterranean route thas been 
re-opened for Allied ships: Thus, it is reasonable to assume 
that, if there is a serious shipping shortage immediately after 
the “ cease fire,” it will not last long. Supply programmes can 
therefore be framed with much less anxiety about the bottleneck. 

Evidently, then, we have good ground to expect that many 
of the mistakes made in 1918-19 will not be repeated this time, 
But of course there are many grave causes for anxiety. Before 
estimating the gravity of these prospective dangers it is 
necessary to have a general idea of the existing plans and 
organisation. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMBINED Boarbs. ’ 

There exist in Washington eight Combined Boards, all ‘of 
them Anglo-American. They co-ordinate and control supplies 
and shipping in the interests of the war effort, and they have 
hitherto held a key position as regards preparations for relief. 
Various Allied Governments have from time to time bought 
stocks for their own countries, since no one else was doing the 
job ; it was recognised that they were primarily responsible for 
providing for the economic need of their own peoples. But 
these Governments also recognised that their plans must be 
co-ordinated “in.a spirit of inter-Allied collaboration for the 
successful achievement of the common aim,” so it was agreed 
that the Combined Boards should be consulted as to whether 
the purchase proposed would prejudice the war effort. Only 
a few such purchases have been authorised. 

It appears that these Combined Boards will still have a 
dominant role now, when UNRRA has been set up. For in the 
first place, countries such as Britain which are in a position to 
purchase supplies for their own normal requirements—not as 
relief—can go direct to the Combined Boards. Secondly, 
countries such as Belgium, which have foreign exchange over- 
seas and could tenailines buy supplies for themselves, will in 
future have to accept the, judgment of the Director General 
of UNRRA as to whether the completion of such purchases 


would prejudice the ‘interests of other countries; and if the © 


Director’s judgment is challenged, such countries will have a 
right of appeal to the Combined Boards. ‘The fact is that 
UNRRA will in effect be an agent of the Combined Boards for 
certain purposes. 

The dangers of this dual system are manifest.. Writing as 
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an outsider, without first-hand knowledge of the actual working 


of the arrangement, I anticipate that friction and a sense of 
unfairness may be generated unless an organisation—call it a 
Supteme Economic Council—is established, representing all the 
United Nations, and securing an equitable and efficient “co- 
otdination of the policies of UNRRA and of all the eight 
Combined Boards. 


ORGANISATION OF UNRRA. 

To complete the picture of the machinery, here is a summary 
of the organisation of UNRRA. (1) The “policy making 
body ” is the Council, on which each member government has 
one representative. It is to meet not less than twice a year, 
and the redraft provides that it shaJl vote by simple majority 
“unless otherwise provided by the Agreement or by action of 
the Council.” (2) There is a Central Committee, on which the 
“Big Four” Powers only are represented—U.S.A., U.S.S.R., 
U.K., and China, with the Director General presiding without 
a vote. It can make policy decisions of an emergency nature, 
subject to revision by the Council. Other members are to be 
invited to participate when action of special interest to the 
member in question is discussed: (3) There is a Director 
General, Mr. Lehman, who holds the Executive authority 
for carrying out relief operations, etc. (4) There is a Supplies 
Committee of the Council, with a Canadian Chairman; a 
Committee for Europe, and one for the Far East ; and technical 
Standing Committees may be appointed for nutrition, health, 
repatriation, agriculture, transport, finance, etc. . . . The revised 
text of the Agreement gives the Council'somewhat greater power 
than it had under the original draft, and to that extent the 
revision helps to meet the cofmplaint of certain countries, 
notably Holland and Belgium, that the whole set-up was 
undemocratic and that the Big Powers would be left in too 
dictatorial a position. But this revision did not give any repre- 
sentation to the small recipient countries on the Central Com- 
mittee, nor is Latin-America represented on that Committee ; 
so there may still be some feeling of soreness and anxiety, and 
this may perhaps account for the fact that among the’ fourteen 
countries which made reservations when signing the Agreement, 
ten were Latin-American. 

Now consider some of the dangers that may arise. 


THE PRIVILEGED POWERS. 
One evident danger is that the Combined Boards and 
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UNRRA may fail to work in harmony ; and if they do so fail, 
this will probably be due directly or indirectly to some resent- » 
ment or fear engendered by the privileged position of the 
United States and Britain on the Combined Boards. If, 
exploiting that privileged position, the Americans or British 
wete to make disproportionately heavy demands upon the 
world’s short supplies, whilst keeping a heavy hand upon 
efforts at self-help by countries which are more hard-hit, the 
bond of common purpose which holds UNRRA together would 
be strained to breaking point. Countries such as Norway and 
Holland which have a large merchant marine of their own 
would naturally want to pull their ships out of the pool as soon 
as possible, and countries such as France and Belgium which 
possess gold and foreign exchange abroad would want to break 
the stranglehold by the Combined Boards upon supplies and to 
upset UNRRA’s scheme of priorities. 

The fact is that a vast work of education, not least in 
America and Britain, will be needed if the world’s relief effort 
is not to be prejudiced by serious grievances and defections. 
American food consumption (including that of the Forces) is 
now much higher than it was before the war ; Europe’s is much 
lower than it was, and enormously lower than the American 
standard. As for Britain, a remarkably good general standard 
has been maintained, thanks to various extraordinary efforts ; 
but even here, in what is now the best fed country in Europe, 
we may expect strong pressure on the Government, as soon as 
Hitler falls, to increase our rations regardless of the mortal 
needs of Allied Countries. (In 1922, during the Russian famine 
in which three million people died, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
opposed a proposal to increase Britain’s gift from ‘£100,000 to 
£500,000 with the argument that “It is not our bounden duty 
to become a kind of Mrs. Jellaby among nations. Was our 
first care to be that of people not our own, and were we to act 
without consideration of the burdens placed upon our own 
people and our resources to meet distress?” This Jellaby 
argument .is likely to be heard again before very long.) 


SHORTAGE OF SUPPLIES. 

Another danger is that there may be a shortage of supplies, 
ot of readily available supplies. A layman is in no position, of 
coutse, to estimate the seriousness of this danger ; and so many 
factors are uncertain that even the expert must find it impossible 
to forecast the extent of the shortages with precision. But the 
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UNRRA’S PROSPECTS 


following indications are, I believe, fairly reliable so far as 
they go. ' 

Firstly, we know that the Post-War Requirements Com- 
mittee, in its Report of June, 1943, gave 45,855,000 tons'as a 
provisional estimate of the minimum import requirement, for 
the first six months after liberation, in eight European countries, 
viz. Poland, France, Yugoslavia, Belgium (with Luxemburg), 
Greece, Holland and Norway. This includes 7,332,000 tons of 
food, 11,150,000 tons coal and coke, 9,462,000 tons base metals 
and manufactures, 7,272,000 tons wood and cork, and other 
goods such as fodder, fertilisers, seeds, and medical supplies. 

It was assumed that, during the “ emergency period,” whilst 
military operations were proceeding and military control was 
maintained, food imports added to local supplies should suffice 
to provide a ration per person of 2,000 calories a day: but this 
minimum, which is much higher than the existing average in 
neatly all the occupied countries, was recognised as being 
“applicable only for the shortest possible period during which 
it may be physically impossible to provide a more adequate 
standard of nutrition.” The average for a “ relief period ” of 
six months was put at 2,600 calories (the amount being varied, 
of course, according to the category of consumer). 

These estimates were based on various assumptions that will 
need modification. For instance, Europe’s home production 
was estimated on the 1942 basis: but the 1943 harvest is worse. 
On the other hand, the shipping position is better. Nothing 
was allowed in the emergency scheme for working stocks in 
shops, factories, etc., or for waste in transit, nor was there 
allowance for prisoners, refugees or “ displaced” persons. 

Moreover, these estimates cover only the eight countries 
named ; Russia is omitted, and so are all the enemy countries 
and all the neutrals. So the eventual total will be far larger 
than 46 million tons for six months. 

So much for the demand: now as to supply. There is a 
substantial reserve of wheat; and this and other grain stocks 
could be greatly increased if the use of grain for purposes other 
than human consumption were cut down. Thus, in the U.S. 
some 150 million bushels of wheat is now consumed annually 
in making alcohol, mostly for synthetic rubber. (“ Tyres 
instead of bread” is the revised form of “Guns instead of 
butter.”) And some 5 million tons of grain, it is said, were 
consumed in the season 1942-43, in the Argentine for fuel. 
To send coal ships to the Plate is to save food from destruction. 
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Sugar is all right, I believe, provided that controls are kept 
on so that consumption here does not expand. And there will 
be enough cocoa. But meat is likely to be a problem ; there 
ought to be a reduction of consumption in the fortunate countries 
if the hard-hit countries are to be relieved in time. One trouble 
is that they lack cold-storage facilities. Milk will be a major 
shortage, undoubtedly. I expect the world will soon be 
regretting that UNRRA was not established earlier, and that 
action was not taken in good time to equip factories for producing 
dried milk. Our country, remember, has éncreased its consump- 
tion of milk during the war. Thus, there will be a fairly good 
supply of the energy-producing foods in the world; not 
necessarily available in convenient places, but at least-in existence. 
But there will be a world shortage of other foods, notabl 
animal proteins ; and part of that shortage should presumably 
be made good by a temporary reduction of consumption in the 
most favoured countries. 

These notes arte too slight and inexpert to deserve the 
readet’s attention in detail. But I think they do indicate the 
need for publication before long of really ‘loved particulars 
of the world’s emergency feeding problem. The problem can 
only be tackled successfully if hundreds of millions of people 
have a broad idea of its importance to them, and of what they 
can contribute. We are all needed for the army of collective 
defence against hunger and pestilence. 


NEED, AND CAPACITY TO Pay. 

The principle that relief should not be used as a political 
weapon has been recognised at the UNRRA Conference, so far 
as the liberated Allied countries are concerned. So has the 
principle that relief should be supplied in accordance with 
need, and not simply on the basis of capacity to pay; in the 
liberated countries relief will be supplied free to those who 
cannot pay for it. But that principle has now been rejected in 
Germany’s case; the Conference has decided that the enemy 
countries must pay in full for all UNRRA’s operations within 
their territory, and an amendment qualifying by the words 
“ to the fullest extent practicable ” has been defeated, at Russia’s 
instance,‘by 23 votes to 17, with Britain, America, China and 
Poland in the minority. Here begins to emerge a great issue. 
Do the United Nations really mean to use hunger, after the 
surrender, as an instrument of vengeance against a helpless, 
defeated people ? I do not for a moment think they will want 
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to do this, when it comes to the point. Will the United Nations, 
then, repeat the error of 1919, giving permission for imports of 
food but insisting on terms of payment which could not be 
fulfilled, blocking the exports by which imports could be paid 
for, and destroying credit by leaving a vast indeterminate charge 
for reparations hanging over Germany’s head ? 

Behind that lies the still greater question—do the United 
Nations wish to see a Germany that is not Hitler’s recovering 
prosperity—butter without guns? Do they aim at keeping the 
German people economically caged and crippled for a genera- 
tion? At Paris, the Allies were divided about that. At Atlantic 
City they were divided. It will be a black look-out for the world 
if, before the end of this war, Britain, Russia and America have 


not reached full agreement on a policy realistically designed 


for the pores of harnessing the will of the bulk of the German 
people behind a cause which is also Europe’s. 

But this must be added. When one compares the position 
in 1918-19 as regards nutrition, relief and reconstruction with 
the position in 1943, as indicated by the Resolutions of the 
Hot Springs Food Conference and the UNRRA Conference, 
one realises that an immense advance in understanding has been 
made. If the United Nations manage fairly to combine democratic 
representation with firm leadership and efficient control at the 
centre, they may render an outstanding service both to the 
healing of the world’s fearful scars and to the growth of 
functional government for certain purposes of the community 
of nations. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 


By AN OBSERVER 


N so far as one may be justified in assuming the existence 

of any specific war aim on the part of the United Nations, 

that aim would appear to be the prevention of future wars. 

Moteover, it begins to be understood that international 

peace is unlikely to be secured by purely political means ; 
wars will still occur if no effective steps are taken to remove 
their underlying social and economic causes. Whatever may 
be our view about the German “race” and its historical 
tendencies and characteristics, it is hard to imagine that the 
present wat would have broken out had not somethirig like 
one-third of the working population of Germany remained 
unemployed for years on end, with a totally inadequate unem- 
ployment benefit on which to maintain themselves and their 
families. 

It may, therefore, be taken as axiomatic that the present 
war will no more be followed by a stable peace than was the 
last if mass unemployment and intolerably low levels of real 
remuneration subsist in industrially important areas. 

Further, it will hardly be disputed that reasonably satis- 
factory social conditions cannot be secured for the world as — 
a whole unless the production and distribution of essential 
commodities are regulated and co-ordinated by international 
agreement. No intelligent and well-educated person will 
believe that the international economic conditions of the 
nineteen-thirties could have resulted in anything but widespread 
destitution and frustration. 

Probably few people now realize or remember that those who 
drafted the settlement of 1919 placed on record their belief in 
these truths, in specific terms, in the various treaties that they 
drafted and signed. They did so in the Preamble to Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace, which embody the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation. This Preamble states that 
universal peace can only be established upon the basis of social 
justice ; that social justice will not exist as long as conditions 
of labour are acutely unsatisfactory for large numbers of people ; 
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FUTURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


that the attainment of generally satisfactory conditions of labour 
is a matter of international concern; and that an international 
labour organisation must therefore be set up, having among 
its attributes not merely the protection of the worker in direct 
connection with his employment, but also the actual prevention 
of unemployment, the provision of an adequate living wage 
and the regulation of the labour supply. 


Responsible spokesmen of the Governments of the United 
Nations are now going out of their way to stress their recognition 
of the social and economic aspects of the main objective that 
the United Nations are pursuing : the establishment of a lasting 
peace. Article V of the Atlantic Charter lays down the principle 
of : 

The fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic field 
with the object of securing for all improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security. 

In rather less specific terms, the general declaration officially 
issued on the results of the Molotov-Eden-Hull Conference in 
Moscow records that : 

Second only to the importance of shortening the end of the war 
was the recognition of the three Governments that it was essential in 
their own national interests and in the interest of all peace loving 
nations to contifiue the present close collaboration and co-operation 
in the conduct of the war into the period following the end of hostilities 
and that only in this way could peace be maintained and the political, 
economic, and social welfare of their peoples fully promoted. 

The declaration adds that consideration was given in the 
course of the Conference to—inter alia—“ economic collabora- 
tion and assurance of general peace.” 

The significance of these statements of policy can only be 
fully appreciated if it be borne in mind that in no previous 
international war has any specific social objective been voiced 
or acknowledged. Not even President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points contains any mention of social policy. Moreover, the 
notion of a social objective has profoundly impressed the 
imagination of the peoples who are doing the actual bleeding, 
toiling, weeping and sweating. There is a very general desire 
that the peace settlement should bring with it, not merely 
security from future war, but also social security from fear 
and want. 

In making their declarations on international social policy, 
responsible statesmen have not forgotten the practical steps 
that were taken in 1919 or the institution that was then created 
and that is still functioning. President Roosevelt, addressing 
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the New York-Washington Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation in November, 1941, said : 

In the planning of such international action (i.c., for the imple- 
mentation of Articles IV and V of the Atlantic Charter) the International 
Labour Organisation, with its representation of labour and manage- 
ment, its technical knowledge and experience, will be an invaluable 
instrument for . Your Organisation will have an essential part 
to play in building up a stable international system of social justice 
for all peoples everywhere. 


Mr. Eden told the House of Commons in December, 1942 : 


The I.L.O. must be strengthened and developed. I should like 
to see it become the main instrument giving effect to Article V of the 
Atlantic Charter. 


So far, so good. The United Nations seem to be committed 
to a policy of international ecénomic collaboration for social 
purposes: a policy, that is to say, which implies a positive 
conception of peace. Still more, spokesmen for the British 
and United States Governments have designated the institution 
to be used as the main channel or instrument of such collabora- 
tion. There are a number of reasons for approving their 
choice of the I.L.O. It already exists, and is in working order. 
Its work, and the work done through it, during the quarter- 
century of its existence have been effective (within the limits 
imposed by the unwillingness of the States Members to use 
the I.L.O. for the achievement of the more ambitious items 
inscribed in its constitutional programme, such as prevention 
of unemployment and provision of an adequate living wage). 
It ensures due representation to the smaller among the United 
Nations, to most of the neutrals and non-belligerents, and to 
the organised workers (and employers), and in a considerable 
degree enjoys their confidence. Moreover, the selection of the 
I.L.O. as a main agent: of economic-social reconstruction 
appears logical and necessary to those most directly concerned 
in its work; for the Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation which met in New York in November, 1941, 
unanimously adopted a resolution moved by the United States 
, delegation calling for the intimate association of the I.L.O. in 
the whole task of post-war international economic and social 
reconstruction, and laying down the lines on which it should 
collaborate in working out the necessary plans. 

If the I.L.O. is to be effectively used for the purposes 
suggested by President Roosevelt and Mr. Eden, what will be 
the chief tasks confronting the Organisation after the war? 
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Essentially those, it would appear, that already stand allotted 
to-it in the Preamble to its existing Constitution. 

In the first place, it will have to continue its task of improving 
actual conditions of employment, and strengthening the 

rotection of the worker in direct connection with his work. 
Under this heading it has already achieved much, but much 
remains to be done, particularly as regards standards of health 
and safety, holidays, recreation, welfare and amenities, pro- 
tection of juveniles and vocational training. (In so far as the 
limitation of hours of work remains a live issue, it is to be 
hoped that the I.L.O. may be allowed and encouraged to deal 
with it on its own merits, and not as an indirect means of 
providing more employment or higher: cash earnings.) There 
is still an immense amount to be done for the improvement of 
social conditions in colonial territories—that is to say, territories, 
whether colonies or possessing nominal autonomy, where 
goods are being produced by primitive and politically backward 
populations for the international market. Standards of labour 
inspection must be improved, and sooner or later the I.L.O. | 
will have to possess its own technically qualified inspectorate— 
a body whose. authority will, dike that of any good national 
labour inspectorate, rest rather on its ability to advise and help 
than on its power to initiate penal proceedings. (For years 
past members of the Office’s staff have in fact been being called 
upon to advise and assist individual governments in the drafting 
and enforcement of their labour legislation.) A determined 
effort will also have to be made to secure the international 
standardisation of labour statistics. ' 

Secondly, the I.L.O. will have to continue its efforts to 
secure the generalisation of social insurance on technically 
sound bases. The authority of the International Labour Office 
in this sphere has already won wide recognition.! 

So far, the tasks mentioned merely represent the continuation 
and extension of the I.L.O.’s normal pre-war activities, and 
would no doubt have been undertaken in any case, without 
reference to any Atlantic Charter or other such document. But 
there is a third, far more difficult and important, group’ of 
reforms: those which involve effective international co-opera- 
tion and regulation in the economic and financial fields. The 
Preamble to the I.L.O.’s Constitution specifies three such 
reforms : prevention of unemployment, regulation of the labour 


et aaacg Insurance and Allied Services, report by Sir William Beveridge (Cmd. 6404), 
para. 36. 
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supply, provision of an adequate living wage; but, as has 
already been pointed out, it has never been within the Organisa- 
tion’s power to make any effective attempt at their realisation. 
The Roosevelt and Eden declaration may reasonably be regarded 
as signifying the willingness in principle of the British and 
United States Governments to make the I.L.O. a focus of 
genuine economic collaboration for social purposes. 

Fourthly, the 1919 Preamble specifies one essential guarantee 
of a political nature: “ recognition of the principle of freedom 
of association.” It is as true now as it was in 1919 that if this 
guarantee be lacking, all the other social and economic reforms 
merely add up to slavery. The working of the I.L.O.’s own 
constitutional machinery entirely depends on the collaboration 
of representatives of free associations of employers and workers. 
The authority and influence of the Organisation have suffered 
severely in the past because a number of the States Members 
openly flouted the principle of freedom of association, with 
the express or tacit support of all the rest. An institution 
approved and utilised by the victorious United Nations must 
in future be kept free of all reproach on this head. 

How far is the I.L.O. in its present form capable of acting 
as the instrument for the realisation of these reforms? What 
changes, if any, must be made in its constitution, its practice 
and its status? In what follows an attempt will be made to 
suggest answers to these questions; but before going into 
details, one comment of a more general character may not be 
out of place. Those who think of the I.L.O. in terms of the 
kind of questions with which its activities have hitherto been 
mainly concerned—questions, that is, directly connected with 
the protection of the individual worker in his employment, or 
with social insurance—and those to whom the word “ labour ” 
in the title of an institution signifies that the institution m 
question can logically be concerned only with such questions, 
are inclined to assume that the Roosevelt-Eden declarations 
represent a considerable extension of the I.L.O.’s competence, 
and that its Constitution will have to be redrafted from beginning 
to end to enable it to cope with its new responsibilities. The 
I.L.O. is already, under its 1919 Constitution, made responsible 
for dealing with fundamentally economic issues, and the authors 
of that Constitution must be presumed to have supposed that 
they were making adequate provision for the effective execution 
of this part of the Organisation’s work. Consequently, though 
experience may have revealed weaknesses in the Constitution, 
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and certain adaptations may be required to meet changed 
circumstances, the task of revision should not be undertaken 
on the assumption that provision has to be made for tacklin 
tasks essentially different from those originally contemplated. 
And there is surely nothing anomalous in the suggestion that 
any labour organisation, national or international, should 
concern itself with issues of such direct concern to the workers 
as employment and wages. 

1.—Membership: It is clearly important that the member- 
ship of the Organisation should once again embrace all 
economically important. countries. There is some doubt as 
to the present position and attitude of the Soviet Union. That 
state’s former membership of the League of Nations auto- 
matically carried with it membership of the I.L.O., and Moscow 
did in fact appoint a representative to the Governing Body 
and sent delegations to a few Sessions of the Conference. But 
even this degree of participation ceased from 1937. The truth 
prgbably is that the kind of work that the Organisation was 
doing before the war was not of major importance to the 
U.S.S.R., which had its own methods of dealing with day-to- 
day labour and social problems and appeared to see no special 
advantage in international collaboration in that particular field. 
But if the I.L.O. is to become the official instrument of economic 
and financial collaboration between the United (and other) 
Nations for the solution of social problems and the raising 
of living standards, Moscow’s attitude might change. Messts. 
Eden, Hull and Molotov agreed in Moscow to the principle 
of post-war collaboration with a view to the promotion of the 
“economic and social welfare of their peoples,” and there is 
no reason to suppose that the instrument already designated 
for this very purpose by the British and United States Govern- 
ments would be obnoxious to the Soviet Union. 

2.—Regionalism : ‘The I.L.O. has already experimented fairly 
successfully with regional devolution, and may be expected to 
catry its experiments still further. It has held two labour 
conferences of American States Members, which, though they 
could hardly draft any decisions strictly comparable to the 
Draft Conventions’ and Recommendations of the International 
Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference, did nevertheless provide a useful stimulus to social 
improvement in the Western Hemisphere, and above all enabled 
a number of technicians from different countries to get into 
touch with each other. As one result, there now exists a 
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permanent Inter-American Committee to forward Social Security, 
working under I.L.O. auspices. Useful regional meetings of 
labour inspectors for Western and Eastern European countries 
respectively have been held. There has been talk of an Asiatic 
Labour Conference, of a Middle Eastern Labour Conference, 
and so forth. It may be expected that after the war there will 
be various regional conferences on the pattern of the American 
ones and meetings of various regional technical committees or 
other bodies. There may also be a tendency to group the 
existing national branch or correspondents’ offices on regional 
lines, with a kind of central office for each region. Such 
developments will help to stimulate local interest and multiply _ 
personal contacts. Conceivably the work of economic co-ordi- 
nation which it is proposed to undertake through the I.L.O. 
may lend itself to an even greater degree of regional devolution, 
and potentially binding decisions in this sphere may be taken 
by regional bodies. For instance, is it not conceivable that a 
Middle Eastern Conference, meeting under the auspices of the 
I.L.O., might take decisions concerning the future development 
of the social and economic collaboration that war conditions 
have forced upon the area ? 


3.—The tripartite basis: The I.L.0.’s Constitution provides 
that the membership of the Conference and Governing Body 
shall have a tripartite character: government, employers’ and 
workers’ representatives, in the proportion 2: 1: 1; and the 
same principle has been adopted in constituting other bodies 
and meetings organised by the I.L.O. (except consultative 
technical bodies). Various questions are being posed as to the 
maintenance or modification of the tripartite system in the 
future : 

(a) does the existing system provide adequately for the representation 
of groups having a direct interest in the solution of social problems, 
but not normally catered for by existing employers’ and workers’ 
organisations —e.g., the management of publicly-owned under- 
takings, professional workers, handicraftsmen, the managerial staff, 
the co-operative movement ? 

(6) why should not the proportion 1 : 1 : 1 be substituted for 2: 1:1? 

(¢) would it not be advisable in certain cases—particularly in con- 
stituting bodies representative of specific industries—to copy the 
pattern of the existing Joint Maritime Commission, which consists 
solely of representatives of the shipowners and the seamen, with 
a “ neutral” chairman ? 

The reply to all these, and similar, questions seems to be, 

that in the course of the quarter of a century during which it 
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ha$ been actively at work the I.L.O.’s Constitution has been 
found again and again to possess enough elasticity to enable 
it to “ move with the times ” and to face all sorts of situations 
which were probably not foreseen in 1919. In practice it has 
proved perfectly feasible to fit a tripartite Soviet delegation into 


the Conference machinery ; to secure representation for state- 


owned railway undertakings when railway questions were 
being discussed ; to fit representatives of professional workers’ 
and merchant marine officers’ organisations (for instance) into 
the constitutional framework ; to set up bodies on which the 
proportion of government representatives to employers’ and 
workers’ representatives diverged in all sorts of ways from the 
2:1: 1 formula, and even Sede without any government 
representatives at all. 

4.—The organs: The Constitution provides for a general 
Conference, to meet in regular session at least once a year; a 
permanent secretariat (the International Labour Office), under 
a Director; and a Governing Body responsible for the “ con- 
trol” of the Office, the appointment of the Director, and the 
determination of the agenda of each session of the Conference. 
In practice, both the Conference and the Governing Body have 
done a good deal of their work through, or with the help of, 
committees chosen from among their own members and/or 
outside experts. 

‘The future composition and functions of the Conference 
and the Governing Body do not seem to call for any special 
observations. On the other hand, a few words may be said 
on the duties of the Office. 

It was the appointment of Albert Thomas as first Director 
of the International Labour Office which ensured that the 
Office should become something very much more than the 
modest secretariat that had been planned by the British officials 
who drafted‘ the first outline of a Constitution for an I.L.O. 
Not merely did he insist on having a reasonably large and 
fepresentative staff, with adequate technical and _ personal 
qualifications ; above all, he imposed his view that the Office 
must, if it was to make its proper contribution to the efficient 
working of the whole Organisation, be something quite different 
from a secretariat. First of all, it could not be impartial—it 
must believe in and work for the bold reforms specifically 
tecommended in the Constitution. Secondly, it must have an 
opinion on every question that arose, and must submit to every 
meeting convened under the auspices of the Organisation a 
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document embodying specific proposals, to serve at least as a 
basis for discussion. (Of course, he was careful to ensure that 
any proposals put forward or opinions expressed on important 
issues had the approval of his Governing Body.) Thirdly, the 
Office must be present where matters within its competence 
were being discussed and decided internationally, and not wait 
to be presented with a fait accompli. Fourthly, the Director 
must enjoy something corresponding to Ministerial status, and 
must be in a position to discuss policy on an equal footing with 
Government spokesmen of whatever rank. No one who is 
familiar with the history of international institutions since 1919 
can doubt the importance of maintaining Albert Thomas’ view 
of the duties of both Office and Director ; and it may be safely 
prophesied that if after the war other views prevail, the I.L.O. 
will prove a failure and a disappointment. 

5.—Industrial offices, secretariats, commissions: In November, 
1941, the New York Conference of the I.L.O. adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Director of the Office “ to begin immediately 
the preparation of a definite scheme for the establishment under 
the zgis of the International Labour Organisation of a World 
Textile Office, based on the tripartite principle, to be responsible 
for the international organisation of economic and social 
measures to secure prosperity and social justice in the textile 
industry.” Similar proposals have been put forward in respect 
of the transport, mining and metallurgical industries. On the 
other hand, there has existed within the framework of the 
‘ 1.L.O. almost since the beginning a Joint Maritime Commission 
whose tasks are of a more modest character, and whose com- 
position is bipartite, not tripartite. 

It seems quite possible that a considerable development may 
take place at the end of the war, if not before, in the direction 
of setting up central international organs under the egis of the 
I.L.O. for the study and regulation of social conditions in 
‘various industries. It remains to be seen what form these bodies 
will take and what powers will be allotted to them. It may be 
doubted whether joint committees with purely advisory powers, 
after the model of the Joint Maritime Commission, would in the 
majority of cases serve a useful purpose; whilst if they had 
power to take definitive decisions the absence of effective 
intervention by representatives of the public might leave them 
free to develop monopolistic features. In any case the idea of 
subdividing by industries the task of economic collaboration 
and regulation for social purpose is a most interesting one, 
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and may make for much greater efficiency, provided that 
appropriate steps are taken to co-ordinate the work of the 
various industrial offices or secretariats ; and to place them all 
under the zgis of a body like the I.L.O. would perhaps offer 
the best guarantee of such co-ordination. 

6.—Delimitation of the I.L.O.’s technical competence: When 
Mr. Eden said he would like to see the I.L.O. strengthened and 
developed so that it could become the “ main instrument ” of 
“fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic 
field” for social purposes, he can scarcely have intended to 
suggest that all the main responsibilities in the field of inter- 
national economic collaboration should be handed over to the 
I.L.O. He can hardly have been contemplating a situation, for 
instance, in which the International Labour Conference, with 
its delegations composed of government, employers’ and 
workers’ representatives, would meet in regular session with, 
say, “ full employment ” on its agenda and would proceed to 
work out, in the form of a binding Convention, a five-years 
plan of investment, production, imports and exports for States 
Members as a whole. On the other hand, it would be futile 
to restrict the I.L.O.’s competence to the adoption of resolutions 
declaring that unemployment and starvation wages ought to 
be abolished, and recommending that this, that or the other 
conceivable step towards that end be “ explored”. 


It is to be assumed that there will exist in the post-war world 
vatious official ,international bodies competent to organize 
economic, financial and social collaboration. It is also to be 
assumed that their activities will be co-ordinated within some 
general framework. It is not difficult to fit the I.L.O. into such 
a picture. It will continue to be the body responsible for the 
formulation of social (labour) policy, in accordance with the 
principles laid down in its Constitution. It should be easy 
enough to devise a system of interlocking Executives, technical 
committees, etc., through which the authorised representatives 
of the I.L.O. can express the Organisation’s views and work 
effectively for their realisation. The New York Conference of 
the I.L.O., in 1941, recommended various practical steps with 
a view to ensuring effective utilisation of the I.L.O. and 
co-ordination of its activities with those of other bodies : 

(2) representation of the I.L.O. in any Peace or Reconstruction Con- 

ference following the war ; 


(4) continuous consultation between national reconstruction planning 
agencies and the I.L.O. ; 
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(¢) full utilisation of such existing organs of the I.L.O. as the Inter- 
national Public Works Committee, the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, the Permanent Committee on Migration for Settlement, 
and the Joint Maritime Commission. 

In accordance with these recommendations, the Chairman 
of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration recently invited the I.L.O. to be represented 
by observers at the Atlantic City Conference, so that the Council 
and Committees might “ receive the benefit of the experience 
and advice which the I.L.O. is able to offer.” 

7:-—Co-ordination of National Relations with the I.L.O.: The 
LLO. is already dealing with questions that lie within the 
competence of various national Ministries or Departments in 
each country, and this will probably be even more the case in 
the future. In addition to the Ministry of Labour, its activities 
will be a matter of direct concern to such other Departments 
as Foreign Affairs, Commerce, Transport, Agriculture, Public 
Health, Education and Finance—to say nothing of Recon- 
struction. Further, its activities are, of course, of very direct 
interest to the central organisations of Employers and workers, 
and these organisations tend to assume an increasingly official 
character. It would therefore seem advisable that there should 
exist in each capital some kind of an official co-ordinatin 
committee or board for relations with the I.L.O., so that ea 
of the bodies or departments concerned should be maintained 
constantly aware of thé Office’s activities and potentialities. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE RUSSIAN 
PROBLEM 


By 1. DeutscHER 


O events in human history have given rise to such 
| violent controversy as have revolutions. The great 
disputes of the XVII Century turned on the Crom- 
wellian revolution. The French revolution dwarfed 
all other events of the XVIII Century as a centre of 
intellectual interest. The great ideological disputes of the 
XIX Century were’in a sense a post-script to the revolution of 
the preceding age and a prelude to the social convulsions of 
our own time. The Russian Revolution of 1917 has undoubtedly 
been the most significant event in our eventful epoch. Like 
the others, it has found its enthusiastic admirers ; and it has 
aroused boundless hostility. Enthusiasts as well as enemies 
have vied with each other in wishful thinking and blindness to 
facts. And, again, the Russian revolution has—like its pre- 
decessors—outgrown and outwitted both foe and friend. The - 
historical process has taken its own course—cutting across all 
the formulz of the politicians and sweeping aside almost all the 
calculations of the sociologists. The impetus of the drama has 
grown beyond the powers even of its participants and actors, 
many of whom have been crushed and destroyed in the process. 
Only history will tell who will ride the stormy wave of the 
Russian revolution until the nation’s life flows out into the 
broader and quieter waters of a non-revolutionary epoch. 

The controversies around every revolution have sprung 
from the obvious fact that a revolution destroys the old estab- 
lished interests, ideals, customs and habits and that it undertakes 
to replace them by a totally new mode of life. This alone would 
suffice to let loose all the passions and furies of the human 
mind and heart. But this is merely a commonplace. What 
keeps the controversy alive and feeds it during many decades 
is the complexity of the phenomenon, its fantastic many-sidedness 
which usually escapes the contemporary mind. Political 
formulae simplify the problems; yet if there is anything that 
does not lend itself to simplification, it is surely the terrific 
process by which the whole life of a nation is turned upside 
down and reduced to a chaos from which it must then painfully 
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struggle to recover. Grau ist alle Theorie und ewig griin ist der 
Lebens Baum. ' 

Historical perspective is essential for a balanced and unbiased 
judgment. Until men, with their virtues and their vices, their 
magnificent deeds and their horrifying crimes “have been 
relegated to history, enthusiasts will persist in their admiration 
for the virtues—genuine and imaginary—while critics will allow 
the crimes to overshadow the achievements ; and this is not 
only because of narrow motives and prejudices, but because in 
the one pattern of revolution the virtues are all but fused with 
the vices. 

II 

Every genuine revolution is an orgy of destruction. But no 
revolution is genuine until it achieves something more, until it 
shakes a nation for a new upsurge of its creative forces. The 
era of the English Civil War was full of crime and horror ; but 
some of the roots of the branches and the flowers of English 
progress are firm in the dirty soil of that era. The guillotine 
dominated the scene of Jacobin France; its shadow was the 
more dreadful because it fell on the fresh ruins of the Bastille. 
Those who fought the French Revolution had their eyes fixed 
on that monstrosity that grew out of the Cult of Reason. The 
Cult must have appeared to them as a sanguinary masquerade ; 
and they were certainly right. Yet it was out of the dirt and 
horror of Jacobin France that French liberalism and French 
democracy grew. The highest recognition of human rights and 
liberties was born out of acts in which all human rights and 
liberties were totally obliterated. The continental sympathisers 
of the Jacobins outside France—behaved as if they were 
stricken with blindness. They adhered to the great ideals— 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité—proclaimed in Paris. And—to use ° 
a modern idiom—the myth of the French Revolution possessed 
their minds so thoroughly that they mistook the new French 
tyranny for the reign of liberty. Beethoven was not repelled 
by the pandemonium of Robespierre’s Terror, Nor was he 
disillusioned by the cruelties of the Thermidor and the Consulate; 
it was only the Empire which eventually filled him with disgust. 
Others of his contemporaries continued to see their liberal 
dreams embodied in Napoleon’s conquests and in Fouché’s 
police-state. The-fata morgana of the revolution was stronger 
than the revolution itself. 

The judgment of the French historian has—in spite of all 
that is being said in Vichy-France now—come much nearer to 
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the attitude of the believer of Jacobinism than to that of its 
implacable foes. And the cry: “ Back to the ideals of the 
French revolution ”’—has become the battle-cry in France’s 
present struggle for survival. The guillotine and the Terreur 
have assumed much smaller proportions in the historical 
perspective—they have appeared less essential than that per- 
manent contribution to human progress which was made by 
revolutionary France. 

The Pandora box of the Russian revolution is still open. It 
still releases its monsters and its fears. It would be foolish and 
dishonest to deny this. No motives of political expediency can 
be strong or convincing enough to do away with this aspect . 
of the problem. It would be futile to portray Stalin’s Russia 
as the realm of democracy. It would be an unpardonable 
stupidity to take the “freedom-loving” phraseology of the 
Kremlin at its face value. The Russian version of the guillotine 
—the firing squads of the G.P.U.—has not yet disappeared. 


The same arts that did gain 
A power must it maintain— 


This is as true of Russia’s Protectorate as of England’s. 

But Russia is Janus-headed. The other face shows strain, 
effort, suffering and hope. The revolution has stirred and 
stimulated a wealth of creative forces hidden underneath the 
surface of Russian life. It has awakened many dormant energies 
which could find no outlet under the old régime. This is the 
fundamental fact without which no understanding of Russia’s 
role in this war is possible. First, there is the record of material 
achievement—the vast centres of a new industrial civilisation 
which have sprung up—almost overnight—on the borderlands 
of the Eurasian continent. The weight of Russia’s new 
industries developed on the Volga, in the Urals, in Siberia, in 
the taigas of the north and on the plains of the Far East tells 
already on the battlefields ; and it will tell on the scales of the 
peace. Here is a new factor which is playing and will play an 
enormous part in shaping the destinies of the world. The war 
has revealed its existence and its overwhelming strength which 
grew unnoticed and ignored in the years before the war. Here 
is a mass of many, many millions of forsaken human beings 
who have learned to read and write. The whole achievement 
might perhaps be dismissed as just another accumulation of 
lifeless matter, as one heap more of iron and steel destined to 
be scrapped by the contempt of history, had it not been for the 
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tremendous upsurge of mental powers and moral energies by 
which it has been accompanied. Those mental and moral 
energies may still be—as indeed they are—unconscious of their 
own purpose. But they cannot be conjured out of existence, 
Nor can their basic soundness be denied. No collective Franken- 
stein would be able to raise itself to the heights of heroism and 
sacrifice to which the Russian people rose among the ruins of 
Sebastopol, Leningrad and Stalingrad. The ruthless will power 
of the leaders, the weight of a prodigious military machine, the 
cleverness of the strategy—all these would not have sufficed to 
do the job. They can all be found in the armies of the Third 
Reich—developed to an even higher degree of efficiency and 
tfection. They were enough to drive forward disciplined 
uman masses intoxicated by unparalleled victories. But they 
would not have sufficed to sustain and keep together a nation 
which had drained the cup of defeat almost to the last bitter 
dregs. The dynamic of post-revolutionary Russia has not been 
merely material. It must have been anchored in some deep. 
ideals which live in the minds and hearts of the people. Nobody 
can yet say into what those ideals will ultimately crystallise or 
towards what purpose they are going to be directed. _ Russia’s 
dynamic.may be used for evil or for good. But hope still lies 
at the bottom of the Pandora box which has been open since 


October, 1917. 


Ill 

It is a fallacy to treat a revolution en bloc. Every revolution 
goes through a series of metamorphoses. The starting point 
is left far behind; and the road of history is a tortuous one. 
The onlooker tends to fix his eyes on the starting point and to 
overlook the zig-zags that follow ; and the revolution itself is 
entangled in its own illusions and myths. At every twist and 
turn of the course which carries it away from the starting point, 
it looks back to its origins and repeats an oath of allegiance to 
them. At every stage of its evolution, the revolution reasserts 
its own identity. The illusion is not altogether illusion. The 
continuity of the revolutionary process is a fact. But continuity 
itself implies change and the recurrent disruption of continuity. 

The starting point of every social revolution so far has been 
the promise of full and unqualified equality to the oppressed 
and the disinherited. What followed was a painful and stormy 
drift away from Utopia. The oppressed and the disinherited 
storm the Bastilles and the Winter Palaces, and every revolution 
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appears to them as the Doomsday in which they are the supreme 
judge. Their anger and their passion are the battering rams 
which break the old order. The sans cullottes of the Parisian 
suburbs and the Red Guards of Viborg and Krasnaya Presnya 
performed the same function with the same zeal and the same 
hopes. On the morrow of their victory, the new régime proved’ 
unable to fulfil the promise. The claim to equality is the terrific 
liability on which the new régime is bound to default. The 
triumphant revolution is entangled in a tragic net from which it 
can get loose only by chopping off its own limbs. The more it 
mutilates itself in the process, the more desperately must it look 
for ptops and crutches to support its precarious “balance.” It 
must also look for new stabilising factors in the social environ- 
ment of the post revolutionary era. 

Before Cromwell could firmly base his Protectorate on the 
merchants of London and on his Major-Generals he had to: 
silence John Lilburne who had persistently voiced the original 
claims of the revolution. The stage for the Empire of Napoleon 
was set in the long series of “ purges” which started with 
Hebert, the leader of the most radical wing of Jacobinism, 
engulfed Danton and Robespierre and finished with Babeuf, 
the last epigone of the equalitarian spirit of the revolution. 
The repetition of the process in Russia looks almost like a 
plagiarism committed by history on its own previous per- 
formance. Yet there are new elements in this plagiarism. 

The revolutions of the XVII and the XVIII Century drift 
away from Utopia into the haven of a bourgeois society. It is 
more difficult to see the port towards which the Russian 
revolution is sailing through the storms of war. Those social 
layets which managed to stabilise the life of XVII Century 
England and XVIII Century France are absent in Russia. The 
bourgeoisie has been destroyed. The proletariat and the 
peasantry have been reduced to political silence and harnessed 
to the planned economy ; they are not the ruling or dominant 
classes of contemporary Russia. The new “élite” is still in 
the stage of formation ; and its outlook has not yet been clearly 
defined. 4 

The American sociologist Burnham has coined the phrase, 
the “ managerial revolution.” He forecast a stage in which 
modern society can be dominated neither by the capitalist nor 
by the worker and in which the industrial manager becomes the 
dominant figure. As a sweeping generalisation, this is too 
tempting to be true. Managerial society, technocracy and so on 
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have gained much more ground in the books of some theoreti- 
cians than in real life. Yet if any nation on earth has come 
near to the pattern af a managerial society, it is Russia. So far 
the only “ stabilising” force which has emerged from the 
Russian upheaval has been the “ class ” of administrative and 
industrial managers. Their role can in many respects be com- 
pared to that played by the City merchants of the Cromwellian 
era. It is they who have, probably not fully consciously, under- 
taken the task of taming the “unruly elements of the revolu- 
tion.” It is they who have put their stamp on the psychological 
outlook of the country, on its industrial aspirations and 
endeavours. It is undoubtedly their “ style of life ” which has 
manifested itself in such unique strokes of economic strategy 
as the leap-frogging of whole industrial complexes and com- 
bines, with their machinery and labour, over hundreds and , 
thousands of miles to Russia’s east. The imaginative novelty 
of that “‘ economic strategy ” corresponds to the ““dynamism ” 
of a young and vigorous social force making its first ambitious 
appearance in the national arena. 

It must not be forgotten that the several hundred thousand 
technicians and industrial managers who are fighting this war 
in Russia’s mines and factories only received their training some 
three, five or six years ago. A few figures illustrate the magnitude 
of the process. Not much more than ten years ago only about 
twenty thousand engineers were employed in Soviet industry. 
The programme of industrialisation called for hundreds of 
thousands of technicians. The “output of industrial officers ” 
became an inseparable part of the successive five-year-plans. 
The number of engineers in Russia increased about thirty times 
during the pre-war decade. More than 160,000 young Soviet 
citizens graduated from technical colleges in the course of the 
second plan. These figures reflect the leaps and bounds by 
which a new social group has emerged. The new industrial 
manager has been given a privileged social status. His slogan 
is “ Away with the sravnilovka”; his faith, machine worship, 
and his ideals, absolute obedience of the workers, ruthless 
_ discipline in production and one-man-control in factories. The 
managerial phalanx, itself an offshoot of the revolutionary plebs, 
has brought to a close the plebeian phase of the revolution. 

But the end is not yet. The structure of the Russian Protec- 
torate has itself not taken on any final shape. In a totalitarian 
state which was arming itself to its teeth the officers’ corps 


1 Uravnilovka : equalitarian policy of wages. 
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reappeared on the stage, rehabilitated and elevated to a peculiar 
position of social respectability. A rigid military hierarchy was 
reintroduced at the end of the thirties, and a distinctive esprit 
de corps has taken hold of the commanders of the Red Army. 
The war has added incalculable momentum to this development. 
Towards the close of 1942 not less than five hundred officers . 
were promoted to generals in the course of a few weeks. The 
promotions to the lower ranks of colonels and majors must 
have been proportionately more numerous. No doubt, pro- 
motions on such a scale were dictated by the actual needs of 
the war. But whatever the immediate reasons, the fact itself 
could not fail to affect the social outlook. The new officers’ 
corps has evoked the old Imperial military tradition which the , 
revolution was supposed to have renounced “once and for 
all.” The historian will probably describe the set of military 
reforms which were carried out towards the end of 1942 as a 
concentrated ideological counter-reform. Not only was the 
political commissar, the errant shadow of the civil war, banished 
from the army ; not only were the new orders of Suvorov and 
Kutuzov, the national heroes of old monarchist Russia, placed 
above the orders of Lenin and the Red Banner; in addition, 
the officers’ corps was ordered to sew on epaullettes, the symbols 
of the old Imperial army, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Red Army; and the Regulations of Peter the Great were 
recalled to the memory of the Russian soldier as a source of 
inspiration and as a valid code of behaviour. Pravda, the official 
patty paper, honoured the military leaders as the “ sovereigns of 
the people,” a description which was as flattering as “ anti- 
constitutional.” 

The revolution seems to renounce its own origin and its 
own programme. It seems to abdicate step by step to the new 
social groups which may be able to stabilisea new social hierarchy. 
Yet this is only half the truth. The continuity of the revolutionary 
process is still something more than merely an outward appear- 
ance. It is symbolised by Stalin himself, the living link between 
all the phases of the process. Stalin is the underground leader 
of the Tsarist days and the member of the Central Committee 
of October, 1917. He carries with him his somewhat obscure 
legend of the civil war and the prestige of the only authorised 
successor to Lenin. He is at the same time the tamer of the 
“ old Bolshevism ” of Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin. 
He has paved the way to the new hierarchy of industrial managers 
and generals. He has bowed toand endorsed the new hierarchy by 
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assuming, at the age of sixty-two, his first military rank—the rank 

of Marshal. But he has not only bowed to the new hierarchy, he 

also keeps it under control. It is he who creates the Marshals 

and it is he who is potent'to hurl them down from the Tarpeian 

rock of the revolution. In the history of revolutions only‘ the 

Lord Protector was equal to Stalin in embodying the unity of 
the revolution throughout all its transient metamorphoses. No 

French Jacobin career is comparable. Stalin is Robespierre and 

the First Consul in one person. , 

The new hierarchy is very strong, but is it equally stable ? 
It may still take much time and many a convulsion before the 
vortex of changes stops swallowing new and new victims. At 
this point all the analogies with previous revolutions fall short. 
The problem may shortly be put thus: Cromwell’s England 
and Napoleon’s France could’ bring the revolutionary process 
to a standstill because the Merchants of the City and the French 
bourgeoisie grew and matured as social forces under the pre- 
revolutionary régimes. They possessed the social tradition and 
confidence which were needed for the task of stabilisation. The 
industrial managers ‘and the new marshals of Russia possess no 
such qualities. Their capacity for “ stabilisation” is still an 
unknown quantity. The Russian revolution has uprooted the 
_old order much more radically than any of its predecessors could 

possibly do. It has irrevocably barred the way to any restoration, 
and it has not yet firmly paved the way for any new permanent 
solution. This has, of course, little to do with the stability of 
Stalin’s personal rule, which may survive a number of new 
phases, provided Stalin’s stupendous adaptability does not fail 
him. But the issue is much wider than the fortunes of Stalin’s 
personal rule. 

This, then, is the vicious circle. The Russian Revolution is 
still drifting away from its starting point, but the haven at which 
it could cast anchor is not yet in sight. The task of post- 
revolutionary stabilisation has become immensely difficult and 
complicated in the “century of the common man” when so 
many old social hierarchies lose their balance and the riew ones 
seem to totter as soon as they are set up. Any post-revolutionary 
hierarchy resembles a‘ throne established on the crater of a 
volcano. The degree of its stability or instability depends on 
whether the volcano has already disgorged the whole of its lava 
content or not. Here, the student of history can only put the 
question-mark without attempting to formulate any reply. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue CHRISTIAN FartureE. By CHarues SINGER. (Gollancz. 120pp. 35. 6d.) 
NE of the significant happenings of the present time is the renewal 
of interest in religion and the rediscovery of its importance in the 
life of society. This awakening to religion is partly conservative 
and defensive, but it is also growing in strength in progressive 

circles which have hitherto been inclined to treat religion as at best a private 

affair, irrelevant to social struggles. It is the discovery by social radicals 
that religion is an indispensable factor in the creation of a new social form 
that is most significant, but the first effect of such a discovery is something 
like despair. For it is combined with a recognition that the existing 
religious agencies are both incapable of performing their function in the 
present crisis, and almost completely unaware of the true reason for the 


_ powerlessness that they cannot but admit. 


This discovery of the social significance of religion is somewhat belated. 
Karl Marx saw it clearly nearly a century ago when he wrote that the 
criticism of religion is the beginning of all criticism. But the Marxian 
criticism led only to negative results. Its conclusion was that now and for 
the future religion can only play a conservative and counter-revolutionary 
réle in social life; and consequently progressive forces must declare war 
on religion in any and all of its forms. It is the experience of the develop- 
ments which have followed the Communist revolution, both in Soviet 
Russia and elsewhere, that is beginning to reveal the mistake in this analysis, 
or rather, its inadequacy. What is needed now is an inner critique of 
religion which will lead to positive conclusions and so reveal the trans- 
formation in religion which is required if it is to perform its indispensable 
function in the future. 

Dr. Singer’s book is an attack, and jn parts a bitter attack, upon 
traditional Christianity. But-it is delivered in a fashion which performs a 
very. great service to the cause of religion and of Christianity. The author 
is a distinguished historian of science, and part of his book is naturally- 
concerned with the conflict between science and religion. His unique - 
knowledge of science enables him to locate the conflict in its proper field 
as a conflict between two attitudes of mind; and it leads him to realise the 
inherent limitations of *sciénce, and its inherent incapacity to serve as a 
substitute for religion. His early training in an atmosphere: of liberal 
Judaism, though it. has: left him critical of the traditional Jewish ritual, 
enables him to see that the feligious issue of to-day, in its most concrete 
form, is the treatment of the Jew by Christian civilisation. Though not a 
Christian, and indeed bitterly critical qf the Christian Churches, he can 
write that their complete breakdown “would be a catastrophe beyond 
measure and to be avoided at almost any cost. It hardly bears contemplation 
by men of good will, whether they call themselves Christian or not.” . 

This is at least the beginning of the inner critique of Christianity which 
must precede any effective revival of religious influence upon the future of 
civilisation. It will not be fully effective until it comes from within the 
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Christian Church itself, and is spoken, not in whispers between believers, 
but openly before the face of the world. Dr. Singer has pointed the way. 
He refuses to allow Christian apologists to take refuge in distinctions between 
the historic activities and policies of the Church and the essential content 
of the Christian gospel. Organised Christianity must answer for the social 
practice of its organisation through the centuries, and not least for the 
blindness and cowardice of its official spokesmen during the period between 
the two world wars. As Dr. Singer. rightly insists, “it is impossible to 
remove from the record the stupid, the obstinate, the wilfully blind, the 
heartless, the cowardly, the time-serving, the subservient attitude of the 
Churches and of large sections of Christians during these fateful years.” 
“The human soul may doubtless be free from sin by grace, but history 
never forgives. ’ _  JoxHN Macmourray. 


Tue Future oF Sourn-East Asta. By K. M. PANIKKAR. (George Allen ey 
Unwin. 124pp. 55.) 

R. PANIKKAR was the gayest and most erudite Indian at the 
Mir« Conference in Canada last December. The ideas widely 

expressed at that Conference for achieving security and orderly 

social and economic progress in the Asiatic lands of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans have influenced the argument of his remarkably stimu- 
lating book. It may be objected that much of what he has written is too 
slickly said and that the difficulties have been too lightly considered. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Panikkar has courageously tackled a series of problems 
of great complexity and lucidly and interestingly told us what an Indian of 
undeniable ability and experience thinks about the reconstruction of that 
part of the world with which he is most familiar. In his bold sweeps of 
past and present policies, he grasps the essentials and presents the principles 
round which future policy might be shaped. His little book is an intelligent 
contribution to a subject which for most people is obscure. 

The theme of the book is the essential place of India in the maintenance 
of peace and the attainment of progressive societies in S.E. Asia. India 
occupies a position of the first strategic importance ; it is basic for the 
reconquest of the lands overrun by Japan and its predominance is increasingly 
noticeable with the breakdown of European imperialism in the East. “ The 
future of S.E. Asia has to be thought out on entirely new lines which 
would provide for full security and at the same time not repeat the conditions 
of local helplessness. In fact, the defence of this area must be related to 
India and the political system now prevalent in S.E. Asia should be so 
modified as to ensure the participation of the local population in government, 
and the gradual liquidation of the colonial system and its replacement by 
a political organisation which will in time guarantee the freedom of the 
peoples of this area.” 

It is in amplification of these ideas and with the broad argument sustaining 
them, that the book proceeds. Mr. Panikkar believes that the war has 
destroyed in Asia that aspect of the colonial system which spelt foreign 
political and economic dominance, in which raw materials were produced 
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for metropolitan industries, and the local or native agriculture was clearly 
differentiated from plantation economy and mining took the place of 
industry. In any case, colonial economy with its concern for profit from 
oil, rubber and tin, and controlled by foreign interests, negatives the develop- 
ment of industry and the means of modern defence. In the modern world 
Britain herself cannot guarantee the defence of far-away areas administered 
on such lines. The alternative is a policy based on the freedom of the 
colonial peoples, on the development of a better balanced and non-colonial 
economy and on a collective security in which all powers directly concerned 
share in responsibility. 

A free and stable India is the essential prerequisite of the success of this 
alternative policy. For the resources and economies of India and S.E. Asia 
are complementary. Their policies should be conceived on co-operative 
lines. A sound colonial policy in S.E. Asia should permit of the creation, 
as part of a global system of security and economic wellbeing of a regional 
council that is representative of the nations and peoples of the area and allow 
of third party supervision of the metropolitan powers in colonial areas. 
But if India is the keystone in this policy, what constitution can give her 
freedom and the essential stability ? 

Mr. Panikkar’s answer will disturb many people. He rejects any federal 
solution because mone can guarantee security or afford the necessary 
assurances and safeguards to minorities. He argues that the Hindu-Muslim 
problem is a question of political power and not a religious issue. He 
wants an independent state of Pakistan created from contiguous. areas 
containing a majority of Muslims, equal. in status to Hindustan, the re- 
integration of India to-come “ through an organic relationship between 
two independent states in the relationship between whom there will be no 
place for constitutional safeguards or majority or minority considerations.” 
This New India would co-operate on matters of defence and foreign policy 
and on other common interests such as transport, irrigation, currency, etc. 
The vulnerability and strategic importance of India necessitate in the modern 
world a close alliance with Britain and association with the family of British 
nations—an arrangement mutually advantageous. The situation will also 
demand the rapid and steady development of the industries and resources 
of India. 

Siam, Burma, Indo-China, and the Netherlands East Indies are rapidly 
surveyed and brought into the general picture in regard to their defence, 
political growth and economic relations. Indian immigration into S.E. 
Asia is a poverty problem which India must face and solve herself by 
her own internal development. Britain will continue to have a part to play 
as leader in the world community “in which her ideals of government, 
her ethics of public life, and generally her way of civilisation will dominate.” 

The common-sense and liberal tone of much which is set out in this 
vigorous book commend for it a wide reading. Some progressives will 
challenge it, but workers in the colonial field will be more than interested in 
how an Indian feels about the assumptions of British colony policy and 
the changes he sees necessary in our administration of colonial territories. 

A. CREECH JONES. 
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WEALTH FOR WELFARE. By H. W. Foster and E. V. Bacon. (Macmillan, 
174 pp. 125. 6d.) 
OR some time there has been wide agreement that the major fault 
in British colonial policy in the past has been the neglect of material 
development which is essential to political advancement and there 
is now a welcome shift in emphasis from political to material 
development in the utterances of thinkers on progress in the colonies. 

In 1941 Lord Hailey warned us that “ you cannot build up political 
liberties (in the colonies) on dwarfed bodies or stunted minds” and that 
has now received official recognition. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Colonel Oliver Stanley), in his last statement in Parliament on 
colonial policy, said that if self-government in the colonies is to succeed, 
it will have to have solid social and economic foundations, and that it is 
no part of the policy of His Majesty’s Government to confer political 
advances which are unjustified by circumstances, for there cannot be any 
real self-government if a colony is financially dependent on the Mother 
country and he went*on to show that the twin pillars supporting colonial 
self-government are education and economic development. 

Where disagreement arises is how colonial development is to be achieved. 
Wealth for Welfare, a study of world reconstruction with special reference 
to the economic development of backward areas, written by men with 
first-hand knowledge of several colonies, offers an answer to this question 
which should commend itself to those who are planning colonial develop- 
ment. This book puts ‘forward a scheme by which Great Britain could 
develop her colonies, in the first place, in the interests of the local inhabitants, 
and secondly, in the interests of the world at, large. The interests of the 
two are inter-dependent, and it is only by co-operation between the two 
that the raising of standards of living will be achieved and markets will be 
found for the goods manufactured by the highly industrialised countries. 
In our colonies and in India and Burma the responsibility for initiating 
development and welfare policy has been left to the Colonial Governments 
themselves, the Home Government being content to encourage and indicate 
major lines of policy and to restrain over-ambitious administrators. It has 
been the rule that no Colonial Government could initiate policy which it 
could not pay for itself either from current revenue or from loans for the 
interest on which the Colony was responsible. While the {£5,000,000 a 
year for ten years granted by the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 
1940, will relieve colonies to which grants are made from financing develop- 
ment entirely from their own resources, it is clear from statements of policy - 
made by successive Secretaries of State on the working of that Act, that 
the initiative to develop remains with the Colonial Governments and 
censorship of their schemes with the Colonial Office. The-authors of this 
book would reverse that process and would set up an Imperial Development 
Authority financed and controlled by the Home Government, competent 
to visualise the effective development of the whole huge estate, to draw 
up comprehensive plans, and when these have been approved by both the 
Home Government and the Colonial Government concerned, to implement 
them. They suggest that the direction of such a body might be entrusted 
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partly to specially selected Government officials and partly to business men 
who should be required to sever all connection with private business on 
their appointment, and to refrain from holding directorships of other 
companies. Presumably ‘they would be mainly business men with a 
leavening of officials. The art of administration requires a mind amenable 
to routine. Planning and development of resources demands a different 
type of mind, capable of comprehending a wider subject matter and of 
taking risks and grasping opportunities. 

The authors point out that at the outset the ideas and the impetus must 
come from this country by reason of the backwardness of the majority of 
colonial pecple, but they emphasise that the colonial peoples themselves 
should be associated from the start in the task of working out the policies 
adopted, so that they may feel that they are building their own future. In 
order to give them this opportunity, they suggest that in each colony in 
which development wotk is undertaken, there should be a subsidiary 
company, financed by and responsible to the Imperial Development 
Authority at home, but directed by a Board chosen from the people of the 
colony, with the Governor as ex-officio Chairman. They have selected 
British Honduras for a detailed study of the methods by which the Imperial 
Development Authority should operate, and say that the aims of development 
should be, firstly, to strengthen the internal market and economic structure, 
to secure a progressively rising standard of living for the existing inhabitants 
and for immigrants of suitable type ; and, secondly, to produce for export 
selected products with the efficiency necessary to justify competitign in the 
most suitable external markets. They present a detailed scheme of develop- 
ment of that colony to which it would not be possible to do justice by 
summarising it here. : 

Other colonial territories on the development of which they have written 


are Trinidad, Kenya, Burma and the Seychelles Islands. It is to be regretted 


that they did not include in their suggestions for the development of 
Trinidad a recommendation to drain the vast area, known as the Caroni 
Swamp, and to bring it under rice cultivation.e It is to be hoped that this 
may be added in a future edition. Of Kenya, in which one of the authors 
resided for many years, and in which it is often said that there is an insufii- 
ciency of land for the needs of the native population, they say that there is 
need firstly for survey, secondly for experiment, and thirdly for swift action. 
Some millions of wasted capital could have been saved if it had been known 
and recognised that a large part of the land is too poor and the rainfall too 
erratic for European farmers to succeed in cultivating it. They recommend 
survey and close study of 2,000 square miles. of land traversed by the Tana 
tiver with a view to-its development by drainage and controlled irrigation. © 
Of Burma, they say that it is one of the countries of the East where there 
are still available comparatively large areas of undeveloped land suitable 
for cultivation, and it seems to be a typical field for an Imperial Development 
Authority when it has been recovered from the Japanese. In the Seychelles 
they recommend development of a fishing industry and export of processed 
fish to India, East Africa and Mauritius. In 1926, Mr. J. Hornell, formerly 
Director of Fisheries of Madras, surveyed the fishing banks of the Seychelles, 
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covering 1,200 square miles, and advised development of a fish industry, 
but no action has been taken on his report. 

While the book presents a scheme primarily for the development of 
colonial territories, it also contains a chapter on development in the Home 
Country and in the self-governing Dominions. It suggests setting up a 
Research Centre to enquire into the economic condition of the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. Of the Dominions it writes: “ They have eagerly 
co-operated in the unfruitful work of war, and would probably welcome the 
opportunity of co-operating in developing the resources of our common 
heritage,” and should be consulted while the scheme of the Imperial 
Development Authority is being worked out. In India, the book points 
out that the greatest problem of all, overshadowing all disputes of the 
politicians about constitutions, is poverty, but the problems of India are so 
immense that they would require a volume to themselves. India, however, 
is not excluded from the scope of the Imperial Development Authority. 
It includes an ingenious scheme for financing colonial development based 
partly on a Capital Levy, in return for which shares in the Imperial Develop- 
ment Authority would be issued to those who pay the Levy, and partly 
on loans: guaranteed by the State. 

This book is a valuable, realistic contribution to solution of the problem 
of colonial development and well repays study. 

C. W. W. GreenipGe 


ConstrucTIvE Democracy. By JoHN MacmurrRAY. (Faber. 41 pp. 25. 6d.) 
BusINEss AS A SysTEM OF Power. By Rosert A. BRapy. (Columbia University 
Press, Oxford Press, ¢” Milford. 340 pp. 208.) 

HESE two books, in different ways and from different angles, raise 

the same fundamental questions about the future of democracy. 

Professor Macmurray’s is extremely short, consisting of two 

lectures. His thesis is that our democracy, which received its form 
in the nineteenth century from the liberal tradition, is negative democracy. 
Beginning in a demand for religious toleration, it became in essence a 
denial of the omnicompetence of government. It is negative because it 
defines and establishes freedom by enacting what the government or state 
may not do; the two spheres of life which it withdraws from state inter- 
ference are culture and economics. The liberal doctrine attempted by 
withdrawing economics from state interference to make government in 
that sphere negative in order to secure industry, commerce, and finance for 
private control and enterprise. That was the nineteenth century doctrine 
of Jaisser-faire, economic freedom and democracy. Actually the capitalist 
control of industry is the antithesis of democracy ; it is oligarchic and the 
growth of Jarge-scale enterprise and of monopoly capitalism has made the 
economic system more and more authoritarian and oligarchic. The paradox 
of liberalism, the defender of political democracy, was that by helping to 
concentrate economic power in a small oligarchy of monopoly capitalists 
and financiers it has created an anti-democratic rival to the democratic 
government within the liberal state, a force which threatens to destroy 
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political democracy. In fact, under modern conditions, whatever the theory 
of Jaisser-faire, negative economic government has proved impossible. Even 
when Jaisser-faire liberalism was at its zenith, state interference with industry 
could not be avoided, and everywhere in highly industrialised countries it 
has increased enormously during the last fifty years. It is clear that the 
passage from negative to positive government, which is already complete 
in Russia and the totalitarian states, will take place everywhere. In Professor 
Macmurray’s second lecture he considers the question whether in this 
transition from negative to positive government political democracy can 
be preserved, whether, that is to say, we can establish economic democracy. 
The danger to democracy is acute. What has happened so far is that 
positive economic government has been largely already established by the 
economic oligarchy of monopoly capitalists using the power of the state 
and their control of or “ influence over ” the government as an instrument 
of their own economic policies. ‘That is the easiest way to make the transition 
from negative to full positive government and it was the way taken in the 
fascist states. It entails the complete destruction of all democracy, both 
political and cultural. But though this is the easiest way, it is not necessarily 
the only way. Our problem is to democratise our economic system. 
Professor Macmurray does not really attempt to explore how this may be 
done ; he merely points out that the solution must depend upon our ability 
both to maintain the living spirit of democracy throughout every section 
of the community and to devise the necessary institutional organisation for 
democratic control of the economic system. In one not unimportant point 
I cannot follow him. He maintains that “ the transition from negative to 
positive government does away with the effectiveness of our present means 
of controlling government—the power of the House of Commons to refuse 
to vote supplies.. To maintain democracy under positive government, a 
new instrument of effective public control has to be devised and established.” 
I do not understand why a government which planned and controlled 
production and distribution should not be as effectively controlled by the 
House of Commons as a negative government is to-day. The House would 
still have to vote supplies. Democratic control of the government ultimately 
depends upon the fact that it cannot carry on the day to day government 
of the country constitutionally unless a majority of the House of Commons 
supports it in the Lobbies, and not merely on the question of supply. I do 
not see why a transition from negative to positive government should make 
it more difficult for the House of Commons to throw out a Government 
in which it had lost confidence by a hostile vote on, say, the Appropriation 
Bill, than it is to-day or was in Gladstone’s time. 

Mr. Brady’s book is a long, intensive study of one aspect of Professor 
Macmurray’s subject. It is of the greatest interest and value and I know 
nothing quite like it in this peculiar field of research. It shows, by an analysis 
of certain parts of the structure of business organisation in the great 
industrial countries, how the economic oligarchy of the monopoly capitalists 
use political democracy as an instrument of their own economic policies, 
and how this process, if allowed to proceed unchecked, ends naturally in 
the fascist or corpérative state and the destruction of all democracy. The 
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process consists in a movement to a stage beyond the cartel, which was 
originally a concentration of economic power for economic purposes, to 
federations or associations on national lines of all industrial, commercial, 
and financial concerns, what Mr. Brady calls peak or central associations 
and the Germans call Spitzenverbiinde. These national associations—the 
National Federation of German Industry in Germany, the General Confed- 
eration of Italian Industry in Italy, the Zaibatsu in Japan, the C.G.P.P. in 
France, the F.B.I. in Britain, and the National Association of Manufacturers 
in the U.S.A.—are primarily concerned with politics, with safeguarding the 
political foundations of monopoly capitalism. They are all dominated by 
the giant cartels or industrial or financial giants ; the history of their develop- 
ment and of their antidemocratic policies has a striking resemblance in 
every country. Mr. Brady’s detailed and sleuth-like analysis of their 
organisation, methods, and policy is fascinating; no one who wishes to 
understand the crisis through which the world and democracy are passing 
can afford to ignore it. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 








Printed in Great Britain by the Withy Grove Press Lid., Manchester 4, for The Political 
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III -GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
AND EFFICIENCY 


By A Temporary Crvit SERVANT 


| 
LARGE number of civilians drawn from the 
business community and from the academic pro- 
fession have been recruited during the war to the 
Administrative Grade of the Civil Service. Mary 
of them, including the present writer, have been 
disturbed by their experiences and feel impelled to make a number 
of criticisms and suggestions. The criticisms are not offered 
in a mood of complacent’superiority. No profession is without 
its faults, and I am perfectly certain that Civil Servants brought, 
temporarily, into the ranks of my own profession (that of 
University teaching) would suffer the same disillusionment and 
comment with equal pertinence upon the besetting sins. of 
dons—but I write in the confident belief that the suggestions 
for the reform of the Universities that Civil Servants could 
make, and would feel compelled to offer, at the end of three 
years, would be worth the most serious consideration of well 
intentioned University reformers. No profession is without 
fault or can wisely ignore the advice of candid friends. 
2.—Some criticism of the Civil Service and of the efficiency 
of Government Departments has, however, been ill-mannered 
and intemperate, and it is necessary to begin by repudiating it, 
and insisting upon preserving some sense of proportion. 
A great deal ‘of inefficiency and downright confusion was 
inevitable in the transition from peace to war, in the rapid 
multiplication of Government Departments, and in the expansion 
of the Service. Efficiency is normally the fruit of long labour 
and careful selection and can only be practised by a balanced 
team. It cannot be created overnight or practised by a rabble. 
A crowd, hastily assembled, is not an army. 

Moreover, the Administrative Grade of the permanent Civil 
Service is characterised by four outstanding and positive virtues. 
The general level of intelligence is remarkably high (as a result 

? Two articles in this series appeared in The Political Quarterly, January-March, 1944. 
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